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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE AUTUMNAL EQUINOX. 
BY HOLLEY HOLMES. 


The sun another round has run; 
Another yearly goal is won, 

And now, with labor all complete, 
Scatters rich harvests at our feet, 

And backward wends his wintry way, 
Revives new Jands, creates new day; 
And ever, on his pathway bright, 
Dispels the gloom of frost and night. 
How glorious his course and round! 
What wonders in his track are found! 
The mighty ocean feels his power, 

The tender grass, the timid flower. 

He smiled upon our waiting earth, 
And tree and bud out-spoke his worth; 
E’en summer skies far fairer grew; 
And perfumed breezes softly blew. 

All felt his influence, still but sure, 
Which will for years to come endure. 
As southward now he wends his way, 
We part as from a friend to-day.* 

Each heart a melancholy knows; 
Friends dearer seem: departed foes. 

A subtile gloom pervades all space, 
And change is written on each face. 
All nature too her sorrow tells— 

From mountain hights, to nestling dells. 
The very heavens drop with tears, 

And winds shriek out their griefs and fears. 
Sweet flowers droop and fade away; 
The sad leaves fall in drear decay. 
While tardy sparrows southward bound 
Flit restlessly upon the ground. 

Now autumn with her elfs will reign, 
And later, winter's boisterous train. 
His storms will rage, and winds will wail, 
And gloom and suffering will prevail. 
The days will pass in sadness drear 
Till death doth call the dear old year. 
But with the coming of the new, 
Sweet hopes will brighten into view. 
For then in lengthened days I'll see 
Sol northward bound to land and me. 











AMERICAN PHYSIQUE. 


I was talking the other day with a New 
York physician, long retired from practice, 
who, after an absence of a dozen years in 
Europe, has returned within a year to this 
country. He volunteered the remark that 
nothing had so impressed him, since his re- 
turn, as the improved health of Americans. 
He said that his wife had been equally 
struck with.it; and that they had noticed 
it especially among the inhabitants of cities, 
among the more cultivated classes, and in 
particular among women. 

It so happened that within twenty-four 
hours almost precisely the same remark 
was made to me by another gentleman of 
unusually cosmopolitan experience,and past 
middle age. He farther fortified himself 
by a similar assertion made him by Charles 
Dickens, in comparing his second visit to 
this country with his first. In answer to 
an inquiry as to what points of difference 
had most impressed him, Dickens said: 
“Your people, especially the women, look 
better fed than formerly.” 

It is possible that in all these cases the 
witnesses may have been led to exaggerate 
the original evil, while thinking it over, and 
so may have felt some undue reaction on 
their arrival. One of my informants went 
so far as to say that he was confident that 
among his circle of friends in Boston and 
in London, a dinner party of half-a-dozen 
Americans would outweigh an equally large 
English party. Granting this to be too bold 





a statement; and granting the unscientific 
nature of all these statements, they still 
indicate a probability of their own truth, 
until refuted by facts or balanced by simi- 
lar impressions on the other side. They 
are farther corroborated by the surprise ex- 
pressed by Huxley and some other recent 
Englishmen at finding us a race more sub- 
stantial than they had supposed. 

My own impression has long been, that Na- 
ture is endeavoring to take a new departure 
in the American, and to produce a race 
more finely organized, more sensitive, more 
pliable, and of more nervous energy; that 
this change of type involves some risk to 
health in the process, but promises greater 
results when the new type should be estab- 
lished. I am confident that there has been, 
within the last twenty years, a great im- 
provement in the physical habits of the 
more cultivated classes, at least, in this 
country; better food, better air, better hab- 
its as to bathing and exercise. The great 
increase of athletic games; the greatly in- 
creased proportion of sea side and mountain 
life in summer; the thicker shoes and boots 
of women and little girls, permitting them 
to go out more freely in all weathers; these 
are among the permanent gains. The in- 
creased habit of dining late and of taking 
only a lunch at noon is of itself an enormous 
gain to the professional and mercantile 
classes, because it secures time for eating 
and for digestion. Even the furnaces in 
houses which seemed at first so destructive 
to the very breath of life, turn out to have 
given a new lease to it, and open fires are 
being rapidly re-introduced, as a provision 
for enjoyment and health, after the main 
body of the house has been tempered by the 
furnace. There has been, furthermore, a 
decided improvement in the bread of the 
community, and a very general introduction 
of other farinaceous food. All this has 
happened within my own memory, and 
gives a priori probability to the alleged im- 
provement in physique within twenty years. 

And if these reasonings are still insufti- 
cient on the one side, it must be remember- 
ed that the facts of the census are almost 
equally inadequate, when quoted on the 
other. If for instance all the young people 
of a New Hampshire village take a fancy 
to remove to Wisconsin, it does not show 
that the race is dying out because their chil- 
dren swell the birth rate of Wisconsin in- 
stead of New York. If in a given city the 
births among the foreign born population 
are twice as many in proportion as among 
the American, we have not the whole story 
until we learn whether the deaths are not 
twice as many also. If so, the inference is 
that the same recklessness brought the chil- 
dren into the world and sent them out of it, 
and no physiological inference whatever 
can be drawn. It was clearly established 
by the medical commission of the Boston 
Board of Health, a year or two ago, that 
“the general mortality of the foreign ele- 
ment is much greater than that of the native 
element of our population.” ‘This is found 
to be the case,” they add ‘throughout the 
United States, as well as in Boston.” 

It seems to me that all our present physi- 
ological tendencies are rather favorable 
than otherwise, and that the transplantation 
of the English race seems now likely to end 
in no deterioration, but in a type more high- 
bred, more finely organized, and also more 
comprehensive and cosmopolitan; all this 
without loss of health, of longevity or of 
physical size and weight. And if this ‘is to 
hold true, it must be true not only of men 
but of women. T. W. H. 
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SOUTHERN COLORADO---LETTER FROM 
MARGARET CAMPBELL. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—It was my intention 
to write often for your columns during our 
two months summering in Southern Colora- 
rado. But the many places to visit, and 
sights to see, together with the work for our 
common cause, kept me so fully occupied 
that I found no time to write. But now, if 
you think it better late than never, I will 
give your readers some facts which may in- 
terest those who contemplate a trip to Colo- 
rado next summer, or, it may be, some poor 
tired souls, weary with sight-seeing at the 
Centennial, will seek rest in this most de- 
lightful climate for the late fall and winter. 

Colorado Springs and Manitou (where the 
springs are) have been for the past four 
years, and still continue to be, the center of 
attraction for invalids. While there I had 
abundant opportunity to watch the effect 
produced upon those who come there from 
the East for the first time. 

There were some who came too late to do 
them any good, and only found an earlier 
grave as a recompense for the weary jour- 
ney. But most cases were more or less 
benefited. I saw pale-faced ladies, who had 
been under medical treatment at some of the 





most popular institutions of the East, come 
to Manitou and hardly dare risk the fatigue 
of walking a quarter of a mile at first, but, 
in less than a week could walk from the 
Soda Spring to the Iron Spring, more than 
a mile, and return feeling better each time, 
and at the expiration of three weeks were 
actually climbing mountains and exploring 
canons. 

Among those who seemed to get the full 
benefit, and enjoy to the utmost the pure 
air, water, mountain scenery and God’s sun- 
light, were Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Dresser, of 
Webster, Mass. Mr. Dresser is known to 
you as the former editor of the Webster 
Times, and both himself and his wife as 
staunch friends of Woman Suffrage. They 
expect to remain in Colorado and will do all 
they can to help the cause here. Summer- 
ing at Manitou took on a new aspect this 
year from that of former years; whether on 
account of its being the Centennial year, 
and, for that reason, people meant to enjoy 
the largest measure of freedom, or for other 
reasons, I know not. But while there are 
hotels in abundance, and as good as any to 
be found in other parts of the country, hun- 
dreds of visitors lived in tents, thereby se- 
curing the full benefit of the climate. The 
sight was a novel one. All the way up the 
Iron Spring Canon, through which one of 
the purest streams of water to be found 
anywhere on the earth dashes and tumbles 
over its stony bed, as if in haste to carry the 
snow from the mountains to water the 
plains below; for a mile and more along the 
banks of this stream, the white tents gleam- 
ed in the sunshine almost as near together 
as houses on a village street. On either side 
lofty mountains towered one above another, 
and far up above the Iron Spring, at a su- 
blime hight, sat Gog and Magog forever 
menacing each other. 

While we enjoyed this delightful spot, 
congratulating ourselves on escaping the 
heat and dust of the city, we felt some pity 
for the deluded mortals who rushed to the 
Centennial in July, in search of pleasure. 
When this becomes indeed a fret nation, may 
the event be celebrated in cooler weather. 

Leaving Colorado Springs, we journeyed 
southward by the Rio Grande railroad to 
Pueblo, one of the oldest towns in the state, 
and soon to become one of the most impor- 
tant. A new impetus has been given to its 
growth by the junction formed by the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe railroad 
with the Rio Grande. A fine union depot 
was opened while we were there. Hotels 
are plenty. The Victoria hotel is the best 
place to stop. It is kept by Mrs. Victoria 
Jones, a colored lady, who has so far over- 
come the prejudice against color and sex as 
to receive a liberal share of patronage dur- 
ing three years at Pueblo. 

Canon City, forty-five miles from Pueblo, 
is reached by a branch of the Rio Grande 
road, and is a very good place for winter 
quarters for those who desire to be shelter- 
ed from winds and changable weather. It 
has Soda and Iron Springs, and also Hot 
Springs, much used for bathing purposes. 
Invalids who summer at Manitou will do 
well to winter at Canon City. The McClure 
house is the place to stop. Itis the most 
homelike hotel it has ever been my lot to 
visit. Mrs. Sheetz, the proprietor, knows 
how to make a hotel seem like a home and 
strangers like friends. 

The traveler visiting Colorado to view its 
magnificent mountain scenery cannot afford 
to leave out this place as the entrance to the 
great, grand, awful Canon of the Arkansas 
is here. 

Before I close this letter (which I fear you 
will think is too long already), I want to say 
to those who contemplate visiting Colorado 
in search of health, do not wait till you are 
more dead than alive. There is no doubt 
but this climate is the best in this country 
for consumption and for asthma; almost a 
sure care, if the patient comes to stay. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, 
that all diseases will be cured by coming 
here, and those who receive no benefit are 
almost sure to give the climate a bad name. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Denver, Colorado. 


~ee 
<CENTENNIAL ADDRESS AT PETERSHAM.' 


The following extract from a Centennial 
address delivered on the Common at Peter- 
sham, Mass., July 4, 1876, will show that 
the Rights of Woman were not forgotten : 

There was a passage in the address deliv- 
ered on this Common at this hour twenty- 
two years ago, which is of touching inter- 
est as we read itto-day. Many of you heard 
it with feelings perhaps which I need not 
characterize. There was sorrow in the 
language then, there is joy initnow. Your 
orator, Rev. E. B. Willzon, of Salem, had 
spoken with hearty enthusiasm of the 
achievement of our Independence. Yet in 
regard to the development of national char- 





“Let those who can, render this nation 
unqualified honor for what she now is and 
for what she now does. Inall that exhibits 
a material prosperity and power, her career 
has indeed been one of unexampled and 
amazing splendor. But there was a promise 
at her birth which has not been kept. She 
promised that all humankind beneath her 
wgis should be recognized as having equal 
natural rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. She does not abide by her 
noble declaration. She has not only failed 
to make it good, but she has lent herself to 
an oppression which flouts it with contempt. 

‘Are these words discordant with your 
feelings, and do you hold none a true lover 
of his country who refuses to praise her on 
her great anniversary? It is because I love 
my eteoe: | that I desire for her a spotless, 
an honorable, an ever-brightening fame. 
She will never fulfill her early promse, nev- 
er be great in the greatest way till she hon- 
ors man as man, till she protects with an im- 
partial justice, and cherishes with an equal 
love, all her children.”’ 

These words now have the sound of 
prophecy. Since they were uttered the na- 
tion has emancipated four millions of slaves; 
a million more than our entire population a 
century ago. A mighty step in the direction 
of a fulfillment of the ‘‘early promises.” 

For this we are glad. For this we rejoice. 

But I would not rejoice so much over this 
as to forget to say that more needs to be 
done. We still have taxation without rep- 
resentation. Notwithstanding the declara- 
tion that ‘‘governments derive their just 
»owers from the consent of the governed,” 
ialf the population of the country are gov- 
erned without any legal expression of their 
consent. The entire body of women of the 
nation have been governed by laws which 
they have taken no part in enacting. 

I trust that at some future celebration this 
advance will be noted, as we, to-day, nete 
that of the twenty-two years that have just 
passed, 


= — 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
AND KINDERGARTEN. 


Eprrors JOURNAL.—Miss E. P. Peabody 
has seen fit to state to your readers that she 
cannot attack Miss E. M. Coe, of New 
York, and other Kindergartners in various 
parts of the country, through the columns 
of the New England Journal of Education. 
She has told the truth. We believe that 


ten for teachers in the city of New York, 
and that she has a full and perfect right to 
advertise in the New England Journal of Ed- 
ucation, and we would advise her to do the 
same in so excellent an organ as the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. We have good evidence 
to believe that Miss Coe is a woman of ex- 
cellent mental and business capacity, that 
she is conscientious and faithful in her 
work, and that she has as a result a success- 
ful Training School, based on Freebel’s 
plans, but somewhat modified to suit, as she 
believes, the American idea of educating 
little children. 

We believe that Miss Coe has a right to do 
all this and more, if she chooses, and Miss 
Peabody has not yet shown us good and 
suflicient reasons why we should refuse to 
advertise Miss C’s school in our business 
columns, nor why we should allow her to 
proscribe Miss Coe as a teacher. If the 
Kindergarten or any other system of educa- 
tion in America has reached the pass that it 
must utter the Shibboleth of any prophet or 
prophetess, however humanly ordained, in 
order to hold an orthodox standing, it will 
be quite necessary for such an authority to 
show credentials which emanate not simply 
from Pestalozzi or Freebel, who were truly 
Catholic in spirit and in act, nor even from 
the Great Teacher, whose life and teachings 
are most subversive to narrowness and 
sectarianism, but from the author of inqui- 
sitorial acts, Infallibility Dogmas, and 
other sources of infallible power. Miss Pea- 
body has a Kindergarten department in the 
New England Journal, and has edited it 
most successfully. She is in no way re- 
sponsible for any word or sentiment on any 
other page of the Journal, and no sensible 
person thinks so. She could have said that 
through our JournAL, if there had been 
need of it. We refused to publish an arti- 
cle of hers attacking Miss Coe. This is the 
sum of our offending, and while at the head 
of the paper we shall continue to exercise 
our judgment, be it good or bad, over the 
articles which shall appear in any part of 
our columns. The New England was es- 
tablished to unite and strengthen the educa- 
ticnal forces of the country, rather than to 
divide them and to scatter dissensions 
among the ranks of well-meaning, honest 
working men and women. This has been 
our policy, and we hope to continue it until 
the disciples of Horace Mann, of Freebel, of 
Pestalozzi, of Locke, and, if need be, of 
Confucius shall see “eye to eye.” Until 
then, we shall bid God-speed to Kinderger- 
ten, Primary, High School and College of 
all names and denominations, until all 
shall be one in theory and practice, and none 
shall molest or make afraid. 





acter there was a reservation. He said: 


Tuomas W. BicKNneLL, Ed. N. £. J. £. 


Miss Coe has a right to teach a Kindergar- | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Van Cort, t e evangelist, has been 
laboring at Leominster. 

Mrs. Dainty, of Chicago, gave a success- 
ful reading in Chelsea recently. 

Ex-QUEENS CHRISTINA AND ISABELLA are 
“lobbying” for the payment of heavy claims 
on the national treasury. 

Mrs. GoveRNoR Hayes, took a special 
prize of $50 at the Ohio State Fair last week, 
for a bouquet which she sent. 

Miss LiLuie P. Suaw, agraduate of Port- 
land High School, has been engaged as as- 
sistant of the Lancaster Academy. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE has been immortalized 
by a Post reporter as “‘the woman who built 
Bunker Hill Monument and saved the Old 
South.” 

Mrs. D. W. RoGers is superintendent of 
schools in Danby, Conn., and she is the 
first womah who ever held public office in 
the town. 

Miss HELEN Porrer, the reader, is doing 
the best business in the country this season. 
It is estimated that her professional income 
will not fall short of $15,000. 

Harriet HAWLEY now lives in Boston 
Highlands, at the age of one hundred and 
three. Her father stood by the side of Gen- 
eral Warren when he fell. She never went 
to a theater nor rode in a railroad car. 

Mrs. Pomeroy, the wife of Rev. Samuel 
Pomeroy, of West Stockbridge died, on the 
12th inst., at half-past six in the morning, 
at the age of seventy-four, and precisely one 
hour later her husband followed her into 
the unseen world, at the age of eighty. 

EnizaBeTHh WALLBRIDGE, ‘The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,” is dear to the heart of the 
tract distributor all over the world. The 
tract containing the story of her life has 
been translated into nineteen languages, and 
has attained a circulation of 4,000,000 copies. 

Rev. PueBE HANAFORD was chosen Treas- 
urer of the New Jersey Universalist Asso- 
ciation last week. We observe that Deacon 
Munson gave a favorable account of the 
Jersey City Church, and praised Mrs. Hana- 
ford, its pastor, for her efficient services. 
In the afternoon the Woman’s Centenary 
Mission meeting was held. 

Miss Aspire T. Kercuum, of Marshall, 
Mich., left her home in that city on Septem- 
ber 13th to enter upon her missionary work 
in China. She sailed from San Francisco 
on October 1st. She is a most estimable 
young lady, and the best wishes of a mul- 
titude of friends follow her to her chosen 
field of self-sacrifice and labor. 

Miss FraNcEs PowER CosBE suggests, as 
a remedy for lunatic-asylum abuses, that a 
company should build a model asylum with 
every possible contrivance for the pleasure 
and relief of the inmates, and then intrust 
the management of it, under a committee 
of laymen only, to the best physician who 
can be found to accept a salary of £1000 a 
year, plus an honorarium of £100 for every 
patient restored to sanity and freedom. 

Miss MARTINEAU left an injunction in 
her will, The Birmingham Post says, against 
the publication of any of her private letters. 
A London correspondent of The Leeds Mer- 
cury also writes: ‘‘I understand that Miss 
Martineau had not only completed her auto- 
biography previous to her death, but she 
had also had it printed and corrected. The 
work will form two volumes, and will be 
illustrated by a number of woodcuts. All 
that remains to be done is to have the sheets 
bound and issued by a publisher.” 

Ipa Lewis now has the charge of the Lime 
Rock Lighthouse, and lives there with her 
mother and her dogs. She has not much 
regard for the tyrant sex, although she has 
saved somany from drowning. Whencom- 
plimented upon the walls of her house, 
which she tinted herself, she said: ‘The 
Government gives us men to do this, but 
we'd have to board them, and I’d rather do 
anything in the world than have men in the 
lighthouse; I like dogs better.” And she 
patted affectionately an immense Newfound- 
land, and glanced lovingly at her pet terrier. 


Tue Ducnuess of Marlborough, in accord- 
ance with Her Grace’s annual custom, and 
in deference to the wish of her son, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, M. P., who is absent 
with his American wife upon a tour in this 
country, hospitably entertained, on Friday, 
the 25th of August at Blenheim Palace, the 
school children of the town of Woodstock 
and of the various rural parishes within the 
ambit of the borough which Lord Randolph 
represents, as well as the children from the 
union workhouse. Great delight and en- 
joyment were given to about twelve hun- 
dred, and the conipany included the clergy- 
men of the several parishes, the school teach- 
ers and neighboring ladies and gentlemen. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN I0W4. 


Epirors JourNAL:—Having been in at- 
tendance at the Grand Lodge of Iowa, of 
the Independent Order of Good Templars, 

- held at Fort Dodge, commencing August 
28, and closing Aug. 31, and from thence to 
the Temperance Camp-meeting at Clear 
Lake, from the 1st to the 7th of September, 
I thought it might not be uninteresting to 
your readers to give some ‘‘jottings by the 
way.” 

The Grand Lodge was well attended by 
members from all parts of the State, and 
from the reports of the subordinate Lodges, 
it is evident that the work of our Order is 
steadily on the increase, both in number of 
members and in carrying forward the great 
Temperance reform. 

The following resolution on Suffrage was 
offered and passed unanimously: 


Whereas, Observation has clearly shown us that the 
influence of Woman is almost universally in favor of 
Temperance, and 

Whereas, We believe their power is greatly limited 
so long as they are denied the right of Suffrage; There- 


‘ore 

Resolved, That, we, as Good Templars, will labor 
earnestly to speed the day when women may extend 
their influence by means of the ballot. 


The sentiment of the resolution was so 
fully endorsed that a discussion was out of 
the question. Frequently, during the pro- 
gress of the meeting, the subject was refer- 
red to in a most favorable manner. 

At the close of the session quite a delega- 
tion proceeded to the camp-meeting at Clear 
Lake. This beautiful spot reminds us Yan- 
kees of ourown New England, only the 
country is more level. Several acres of 
ground near the lake, about half a mile from 
the town have been purchased by the State 
Camp Meeting Association of Iowa, and 
promises, under their supervision, tv become 
the Chautauqua of the West. Clear Lake 
is a great resort for sailing parties—the wa- 
ter is clear and abounds in the finest fish. 
It is about six miles long and from two to 
three miles wide, and contains a beautiful 
island of ten acres, which is much visited 
by picnic parties. The country in this lo- 
cality abounds in timber, which isa marked 
feature in many portions of our State—that 
is, the country bordering on streams or bod- 
ies of water is almost always marked by a 
large growth of forest trees. 

“The Pavilion” is a large circular frame 
building, over-looking the lake. It is well 
put up, and when finished will cost about 
$4000 and will seat about 38000 persons. 
Large boarding-houses are being built so 
that ample accommodations are in progress 
for those who may wish to attend the meet- 
ings which are held there. Lots are also 
leased or sold for summer residences, sever- 
al of which have been built during the last 
year. 

Owing to the rain and the fact that a 
great many of our people are bound east- 
ward to Philadelphia, the number in attend- 
ance at the camp meeting was not so large 
as was expected. The exercises, however, 
were interesting, and evinced a deep interest 
among the members. Earnest words in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage seemed to come al- 
most spontaneously from the heart of many 
a true temperance worker. A poem, writ- 
ten by Mrs, L. Boardman, of Clear Lake, 
and read by Mrs. Fletcher, entitled ‘‘Pluto’s 
Council of War” was a spicy production 
and well calculated to show the power of 
the demon of intemperance. The following 
lines give a part of Satan’s counsel to his 
sons, Bacchus and Mars, to teach them how 
to be successful : 


“The first great danger I will quote, 
For you to dread is Woman's vote, 
If such a thing should ever be 

Both rum and war would have to flee. 
First, you must prate of Woman's place 
And modesty’s retiring grace; 


Tell her, her greatest strength she'll find 
In being weak in nerve and mind. 

Then, if her way does not seem clear 
Just shout ‘strong-minded’ in her ear.” 


Mrs. Boardman is quite an elderly lady, 
but through her writings, which are many, 
she is aiding the glorious work of enfran- 
chisement. 

Mrs. Margaret B. Young, of Clinton, gave 
us an excellent address upon the subject: 
‘*W hat are the duties of Christian women as 
citizens?” It was full of rich, noble 
thoughts, and the earnestness with which 
she spoke could but carry the conviction to 
her hearers that she was a temperance wo- 
man from principle, and that she had taken 
a firm grasp upon the right of Suffrage, as 
a means to hasten forward the ‘‘good time 
coming.” As soon as Mrs. Young had 
taken her seat Mrs. J. E. Foster, of Clinton, 
Secretary of the meeting, who was presiding 
in the absence of the President, Hon. Elias 
Jessup, stepped quickly to the organ and 
struck up the chorus “Glory, Hallelujah,” 
of The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
upon which the audience arose as if electri- 
fied. Rev. J. H. Lozier, of Webster City, 
stepped on the platform and with his full, 
musical voice, led off in the singing of that 
grand old hymn. Mr. Lozier is an old 
worker in the Suffrage cause, and when he 
came to that line, ‘‘Let the hero born of 
woman,” &c., he improvised by singing, 
“Let the hero and the woman crush the 
serpent’s head, &c.” 

At the close of the singing, Rev. Mr. 
Brown, of Algona, offered the following 
preamble and resolutions: 


Wuereas, God has moved upon the hearts of the 
noble women of our land to work earnestly in the 
Temperance cause in every way now open to them, 

WHEREAS, ;Wholesome legislation must needs go 
hand in hand with moral culture that we may attain 
the desired end in the Temperance reform, and. 





Wuereas, The greater portion of moral influence 
in all enlightened society is with the women, and, 

Whereas, God has so signally blessed her efforts 
already put forth in this glorious fleld. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we believe the enfranchisement of 
Woman would be an important victory for the Tem- 
perance cause. 

Resolved, That we will, in the fear of God, do all in 
our power to open this avenue of strength to women 
in promotion of Temperance as well as all other 
moral reforms. 


Upon motion by Rev. Mr. Lozier to adopt 
the resolutions, Rev. Dr. Keeler arose and 
persistently opposed them. He said he con- 
sidered it wrong to bring this question into 
a Temperance Camp-meeting, and that if 
we undertook to fasten the members of 
Woman Suffrage to the Temperance cause 
it would materially hinder its progress. 
Moreover he did not believe that we needed 
Woman Suftrage to carry forward the Tem- 
perance work. He also believed it was a 
preconcerted plan among the Suffragists to 
bring up the subject at this time and cap- 
ture the meeting in the interests of their 
cause. 

Mrs. Foster spoke in behalf of the reso- 
lutions, and explained why Suffrage was 
introduced more especially on that day. 

Mr. Lozier said he was surprised at 
Brother Keeler’s position, when neither he 
or any other person could produce any 
reason why a woman should not have the 
right to vote. 

Dr. Keeler said it was in opposition to 
the Bible. 

W. G. McLaughlin, a staunch advocate 
of our cause, challenged the Dr. to bring 
him a Bible that contained one line to prove 
Man Suffrage. Rev. Mr. Williams, Chap- 
lain of Fort Madison Penitentiary, said he 
was being converted, and could now say 
that he wanted his wife to vote. Col. 
Thomas H. Ayars, one of Iowa’s best Tem- 
perance lecturers, said he hoped the time 
would soon come when women would vote. 
James Pinkham, President of the Iowa 
State Temperance Alliance, said he wanted 
to see the day when we could say the time 
has come and now, is when they do vote! 
Col. Ayars heartily accepted the amend- 
ment. Many other ladies and gentlemen 
fully committed themselves in favor of the 
speedy enfranchisement of Woman, and 
only one lady, Mrs. Aldrich of Cedar 
Rapids, who came in while the resolutions 
were pending, spoke against them. 

Though Dr. Keeler still opposed the pas- 
sage of the resolutions, cries of ‘‘question,” 
“question,” finally prevailed. Rev. Mr. 
Lozier called for a rising vote, upon which 
the resolutions were carried almost unami- 
mously; over half the votes in the negative 
being from the aforesaid Dr’s. family, al- 
though he had said in the discussion that 
he believed in family representation. 

While to* us who have been working so 
long to bring Woman where she can pos- 
sess ‘“‘freedom’s greatest gift,”—the fran- 
chise,—the progress of our cause seems 
very slow, yet when we compare the status 
of the community in general (on this ques- 
tion) now, with what it was only a few 
years ago, we discover a great advance in 
favor of political equality, and of allowing 
Woman to occupy whatever field of labor 
seems most appropriate to her. 

I will here relate an incident told me by a 
lady whom I met at Clear Lake. She is an 
Evangelist in the Friends’ Church. Some 
time last year, Robert Douglass, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., (a Friend) sent to another 
brother to come and help him in his meet- 
ings, but on no condition to bring any of 
the women. Mary Rogers, a very eloquent 
pious preacher of their persuasion, felt im- 
pressed with the idea that she must go and 
speak in this meeting. Nothing could dis- 
suade her, and after she had spoken and 
they were about to leave, Douglass said to 
his brother Friend: ‘‘Come again, and bring 
the women, bring all of them.” 

Thus the work is going on; public senti- 
ment is being educated, and we expect in a 
few years, at least, to wonderfully disap- 
point the opponents of our cause who sup- 
posed that the defeat of our amendment in 
the Senate last winter had silenced us ef- 
fectually. Mary F. Gray PitMan. 

Des Moines, lowa. 





5 a 
THE MOUNTAIN MISSIONARY. 


Eprrors JourRNAL.—I found myself, last 
Sunday, in a beautiful church, face to face, 
with a mountain missionary, whose rough 
way of reading the scriptures was so dis- 
tasteful to me, that, to forget it, 1 com- 
menced repeating to myself Danish Ballads, 
and had just reached the lines , 

It was Sir Ebbe Scammelson, 

Rode swiftly on his way, 
when the saintly man finished his task of 
raising his eyes to heaven in the most sanc- 
tified way, as he repeated the clause, 

“To every soldier a damsel or two.”’ 

And presently smoothing the plaits of 
his white robe, he exclaimed, ‘‘Here endeth 
the first lesson.” 

‘Oh what a lesson!” thought I, ‘“‘and ina 
noble, refined church like this.” I called 
to mind the frightfully disgusting passages 
which had been read within those sacred 
walls from time to time. The men will not 
listen to these revolting passages, but re- 
main at home, reading newspapers and use- 
ful books, and I honor them for it. 

So the congregation was made up of for- 
lorn women, who were unwilling to neglect 
the worship of God, and if an attempt had 
been made to enlighten their minds ,how 





deeply it would have been appreciated. 
For women have great capabilities slumber- 
ing and withering. How can it be other- 
wise when the imperial tide that enriches 
their veins, has warmed the hearts of ora- 
tors, artists, and geniuses of all descrip- 
tions? 

I sometimes think, the American people 
are much imposed on by conventionalities. 
They could so easily expurgate the service, 
but they chose to spend their time in amore 
pompous way, feeling honored by the pres- 
ence of a ‘“‘Lord Bishop from Canada,” or 
a delegate from Rome, Constantinople, 
Abyssinia, or Barrioboola Gha. Age after 
age has witnessed the dishonor of Wo- 
man, but the church still pours into maiden 
ears, sentences too coarse to be translated 
into the English language. Well acquainted 
to, as the clergy are, with the records of the 
past. 

In Egypt, and in Europe, the bride was 
sometimes taken from her husband by the 
priest,and early travelers in Asia have found 
pagodas filled with lovely girls, merchan- 
dise being made of their charms, to pay 
the expenses of the temple. This practise 
was also resorted to by the Jews, until the 
time of Josiah. When conquerors exacted 
tribute, numbers of virgins were always 
sent. 

Euripedes is the only writer who drops 
a tear over these horrors. Feelingly does 
he describe the screams of agony which 
rang through the field after the battle as 
the booty was divided and ‘‘a damsel or 
two” handed over to each soldier. 

When the isle of Scio was taken by the 
Turks, refined women were sold into sla- 
very, which proceeding might be expected 
from such abandoned captors. But when 
we hear how brutally young Quakeresses 
were treated in our own land by Gov. En- 
dicott, we regret to know that he was a 
member of the church in good and regular 
standing. 

The waut of respect for women displayed 
by the persons who composed church ser- 
vices and selected church lessons, has, no 
doubt, steeled the hearts of the great relig- 
ious dignitaries of England, so that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop 
of London, after dining sumptuously in 
their splendid palaces, feel satisfied if they 
then can roll to some exquisite chapel and 
repeat those words so holy and ethereal in 
their estimation; ‘“To every soldier a dam- 
sel or two.’ At the same time, women 
come up and lift trunks from English 
stages when they reach a hotel, and nice 
English girls are compelled to follow men 
to their rooms, where they kneel before 
them, ready to remove their boots from 
their feet. But what difference does this 
make to the Archbishop? he can consume 
his rich dinner and drink his wine, all the 
same, with none to molest or make afraid. 

Are persons more innocent, in our own 
country, who refuse to ladies a collegiate 
course, with the use of fine libraries, cabi- 
netsof minerals, lectures,and philosophical 
apparatus, contemptuously denying women 
all these advantages; remarking, no doubt, 
the next moment, that ‘‘women are inferior, 
and can never be raised to an equality” with 
themselves. After this, perhaps, they 
walked with pious decorum to some edifice, 
whose dark towers thrilled with a heavenly 
chime, and, after listening to rich enton- 
ing, with celestial accompaniments, they 
gazed devoutly upon the preacher, as he 
read sentences, degrading to Woman and 
tothe human race. In some institutions 
designed for women, I am told, there is 
nothing provided to elucidate to their eager 
minds the great principles of nature, or to 
reveal to them the mazy paths of develop- 
ment or retrogression, except it may be a 
dried fish or a hornet’s nest. 

St. Paul’s strictures upon the female sex, 
have been always misapplied, for they have 
had the effect to fasten fetters upon Wo- 
man’s soul and hands, so that now, to fin- 
ish, she might as well be locked up in a 
chicken-coop and carried about, like the 
women of Asia; at least seeing the country 
and getting the air. 

A gradual decay has been the fate of all 
empires and races, which must be expected, 
if only one part of the population are led 
delightfully into every department of art or 
science, to participate and enjoy, not suffer- 
ing a sort of imprisonment, or passing their 
life in a state of lassitude and dejection. 

A FRIEND. 

Lexington, Kentucky. 

ne 
SYMPATHY IN SOUTH ABINGTON. 


EprTors JouRNAL.—Although personally 
a stranger to you, I am your friend and 
sympathizer in your heroic labors to secure 
the Suffrage for women. I ama firm be- 
liever in the right of Woman to the ballot, 
and also in the large benefits which will ac- 
crue to the body politic, when men shall 
admit her to an equality with him in this 
respect. This surely is a cause worthy of 
earnest, persistent effort. Its triumph is 
sure to come in the future. But efficient 
means and every fair advantage are to be 
appropriated to secure this. 

The Republican party has again shown 
its insincerity towards the claims of this re- 
form movement, by meanly rejecting even 
a consideration of this question. Its posi- 
tion has been equivocal and dishonest. tl 








can hardly lay claim to being the party 
friendly to all reforms, and take the posi- 
tion it has. It is not entitled to the laurels 
which it claims for itself. I am deeply in- 
terested in the action of the recent Woman 
Suffrage State Convention. I rejoice that 
it has declared emphatically in favor of 
these candidates, who are in full sympathy 
with the question of Woman Suffrage. 
The Republican party needs just such a 
rebuke as about 25,000 votes will give it 
for its double dealing on this and other re- 
form movements. 

Let the Woman Suffragists and the tem- 
perance people unitg, and give John lI. 
Baker and his associates a hearty support, 
and we shall in future be accorded the re- 
spect by the dominant party which we de- 
serve. Yours for the Right, 

James E. Bates. 

South Abington, Mass. 

oe 


I AGREE WITH MR. BIRD. 


The approach of the Annual Meeting nat- 
urally leads me to reflect upon what has 
been accomplished this year, and recalls al- 
so the many happy reunions of our workers. 
This year the attractions of the Centennial 
will doubtless enable you to have a full rep- 
resentation from State societies, and I fer- 
vently hope that the occasion may be one 
in all respects worthy of a page in the his- 
tory of the new century. 

From all I can see and hear, this century 
will be the Millenium for women, and in all 
we do or say, we ought to keep in view the 
fact that we are now fully before the world, 
enacting a drama in real life, which, what- 
ever may be the end, will stand for all time. 
It behooves us, then, to play our parts well, 
lest we play a comedy of errors. 

With some such fear as this, I occasion- 
ally read of the action of our own societies 
in various places, and regret something 
done here, or said there. We all have our 
fastidious streaks of criticism, and what 
seems right and proper to us, may seem to 
another to be folly and error. I sometimes 
think we have freaks of mind correspond- 
ing to freaks of nature, and we break out 
in unexpected quarters to the astonishment 
of our co-workers. I am at this moment 
the victim of such a freak, and feel an irre- 
sistable desire to object to the Prohibition 
coalition. I am not an opponent of Tem- 
perance, but I do believe with Mr. Frank 
Bird that we cannot afford to entangle our 
cause with any political party. 

Mr. Bird’s letter may have been a disap- 
pointment to you, but we should not fear 
the honest sentiments of our friends. I 
feel that Mr. Bird was perfectly justified 
in giving his answer publicly, and I also 
coincide with what he says of appearing in 
caucus meetings without the ballot in our 
hands with which to command respect. 

But to my point. I cannot but feel that 
when any reformers of society place reli- 
ance for help in any special reform or party, 
they commit themselves to an unwise policy. 
No fraction of our party can speak for the 
whole, and we ought nevér to lose sight of 
the fact that all women do not agree upon 
the question of Prohibition, or any other 
question, just as all men do not agree on 
any question. The ballot for Woman does 
not mean Prohibition in the sense in which 
it is claimed bysome. We ask Suffrage for 
women in order that they may have the 
power to act upon their convictions, what- 
ever they may be, whether temperance or 
anti-temperance, license or anti-license. 
You may claim that the majority of women 
will be on the moral side of both these 
questions, but, if granted, that should not 
be the basis of our action to secure Suffrage. 
If one woman thinks that the social evil 
law is the thing to oppose, she will have 
the right to express that conclusion at the 
ballot-box, or our principles are illogical 
and our positionabsurd. There are women 
going about the streets of St. Louis now 
getting petitions signed, with a view to 
having a theological dogma put into the 
Constitution. What if they should claim 
the ballot on the ground that it meant the 
establishment of their theology as a State 
Religion? So we might go on claiming for 
this and that, confusing the public mind, 
and crippling our work, if not deteating 
our purpose. But I have faith that, being 
right, it must prevail at last. Let us be- 
ware of stumbling blocks, and keep the way 
clear. 

In keeping with this error of “‘entangle- 
ments” is, I think, H. B. B.’s sentence clos- 
ing his comments on Mr. Bird's letter. 
“The party that accepts Woman Suffrage 
will be the party of the future.” It grieves 
me to differ with H. B. B.,"but I must ‘‘tes- 
tify” that it is wrong to hold out anything 
that looks like a bid to political parties. 
I know that it is not meant to be a bid, but 
it is open to that construction. I for one 
cannot see the force of it. 

When our work is accomplished, women, 
like men, will gather round and work for 
the issues that arise and form the basis of 
parties. Should either of those now in ex 
istence put the ballot in our hands, what 
assurance has anybody that the party will 
live till the next campaign? New parties, 
opposing parties, will come up, and women 
will be found in all of them according to 
their lights. I, for one, will never pledge 
myself to any party, but will accept my 





franchise when it comes as my right, to 
have, to hold, and to use as my conscience 
shall dictate. 

A word or two seems in order, as 1 am 
speaking of freaks and differences. There 
exists among us in St. Louis a difference of 
opinion as to the work inaugurated by our 
society last Spring. A _ resolution was 
passed to the effect that our Legislature be 
petitioned to grant Suffrage to single wo- 
men and widows who pay taxes. A few of 
our most active members voted against it, 
thinking it a giving-up of principle to es- 
tablish a property caste, and that it was an 
injustice to married women who, they said, 
needed more protection than single women. 
The majority, after full reflection and free 
discussion, sided with Mrs. Henderson, who 
introduced the resolution. Seeing that our 
request to enfranchise all women had been 
answered by our Legislators by emphasizing 
the word male in the new Constitution, it 
was thought that an appeal for consistency 
might have an effect to weaken the strong- 
hold, though none are so sanguine as to be. 
lieve we shall get what we ask. So our 
petition virtually says, ‘‘you refuse full jus- 
tice,—at least do justice to the part who are 
taxed in direct violation of your much 
vaunted political maxim, ‘‘Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny.” 

The petitions were put in circulation and 
are coming in well filled. It is gratifying 
to find how readily working women and 
working men sign them. One lady took a 
petition down among the working German 
population, and, in a short time, got over 
sixty names. Some women signed it in op- 
position to their husband’s wishes; some 
young men signed who said they really 
never had favored women in politics, but 
they could not see why they should not 
have a right in the disposition of the reve- 
nue they contributed. There were many 
little incidents and remarks, too numerous 
to mention, but very encouraging as a sign 
that the leaven is working. 

If such a thing should happen as that the 
scales should fall from the eyes of our souls, 
and that women tax payers be admitted to 
the right of franchise, we who are not in- 
cluded will have no reason to complain, but 
only to rejoice that our sisters have passed 
to their just inheritance. We should work 
on with hearts strengthened and the labor 
lightened at least a hundred per. cent. 

We hope to have our society well repre- 
sented at Philadelphia. Our President, 
Mrs. M. F. Henderson, will probably be 
there, also Miss M. E. Beedy, lately re- 
turned from her long visit to Europe. 
Others will be authorized to act for us, but 
I cannot say how many. Fanny Hoty. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





oe 
VOLUNTARY SERVITUDE. 


Who are the servants? To-day, as I was 
passing an elegant house upon a fashionable 
street, I saw a frail lady dressed in a heavy 
train, holding open the front door, while a 
servant girl stood on the steps inquiring, 
‘‘How many in the family to wash for?” 
This I heard as I passed, and I know very 
wellthe rest. Why will ladies stoop to such 
slavery? Individually, for my own self-re- 
spect, for my own physical health, I would 
much prefer to go into my kitchen and do 
the necessary work there, rather than have 
a servant of the present average kindin my 
house. 

A little lady who owns a $25,000 city lot, 
whereon stands her modest cottage home, 
came to seeme. Knowing that she kept no 
servant, I inquired if she never feared burg- 
lars as she left her home alone so much? 

“Why, no, what should burglars come 
for? I really have nothing worth their car- 
rying off. Having anything valuable 
enough to be a constant anxiety, I consider 
to be too much of a servant to lower things.” 

Her home is full of books and art treas- 
ures, but there is no silver plate to worry 
over. Much of her summer life has been 
spent in a tent upon the mountains. She is 
a fine botanist and geologist and concholo- 
gist and entomologist. A gentleman friend 
calls her “‘the high stepping little woman 
who always reminds him of Dante.”” An- 
other friend remarked that her step was so 
elastic that it seemed no more effort for her 
to walk than for a bird to fly. Living the 
higher life with nature, forty years has left 
not a wrinkle upon her face, a face so divine- 
ly beautiful, that one might readily say it 
had seen only half that number of sum- 
mers and no winters at all. 

Why cannot we have more such women? 
Because we are in the bondage of every- 
thing that saps health of body and brain 
We are in bondage to many forms of lower 
things—things that absorb our vitality fear- 
fully fast, and make us no return. Conven- 
tionalities have stealthily stolen away, little 
by little, comfort, muscle, brain and life. 

I see so many worried, troubled faces of 
men, and so many sickly, frail women, that 
I often wonder — “Did God intend life 
should be so hard? or have we mistaken the 
prize, and worked and aimed for that which 
is worse than worthless?” We set our own 
value on what life offers. I, for one, strive 
for freedom from the exactions of both 
Bridget and John. I pity inexpressibly the 
person who cannot cook a healthful, palata- 
ble meal without Bridget’s assistance, and 
who does not prefer to do so, also the per- 
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son who cannot harness his own steed with- 
out John’s assistance, and who cannot walk 
ten miles without fatigue. 

To all such we would say go into training 
immediately, not at the gymnasium, but some 
useful employment. BerTu. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

The question of domestic help, its use and 
abuse, is a very grave one, which waits for 
its solution still. —Eps. 

— Se ed 


STATE REGULATION OF VICE, 


The *‘New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Licensed Prostitution,” has ad- 
dressed the follewing letter to the ‘‘British, 
Continental, and General Federation for the 
Abolition of Government Regulation of 
Prostitution” in relation to the late visit of 
the deputation from that association, Rev. 
J. P. Gledstone and Henry I. Wilson, Esq., 
of England to this country, and to the ef- 
forts being made here to introduce the Eu- 
ropean system of State regulation of social 
vice: 

New York, Sept. 14. 1876. 

JosEPHINE E. BuTLer, Honorary Secreta- 
ry of the British, Continental and General 
Federation Sor the Abolition of Government 
Regulation of Prostitution, 

DEAR MapamM.—We improve the occasion 
of our first meeting, as a Committee, since 
the departure of Messrs. Wilson and Gled- 
stone, to communicate to you, and through 
youto your philanthropic co-workers, our 
grateful appreciation of the timely and im- 
portant labors of those gentlemen in this 
and other cities of the United States. Their 
work here has attested their eminent fitness 
for the mission to which they were deputed, 
and their coming was singularly opportune. 
They have inaugurated a movement which 
is destined to extend and, ultimately, to em- 
brace the whole country, and, we trust, not 
only to prevent the introduction of the license 
system here, but to become auxiliary to its 
denraction wherever it may prevail in other 
lands. 

Ata conference held in the parlors of the 
‘Isaac T. Hopper Home,” New York, with 
Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons in the chair, 
the following resolutions were, on motion 
of Mr. A. M. Powell, formerly editor of 
the National Anti-Slavery Standard, unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That we hail with great pleasure 
the opportunity to extend to the Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone, and Mr. Henry J. Wilson, of 
England, a deputation from the ‘‘British, 
Continental and General Federation for the 
Abolition of Government Regulation of 
Prostitution,” a most cordial welcome to our 
city and country upon this their first visit to 
America; and that we assure them and their 
associates, the executive and members of 
the philanthropic association which they 
represent, of ourhearty sympathy with their 
purpose and efforts to abolish and prevent 
the odious system of State regulation and 
patronage of social vice. 

Resolved, That this conference regards 
with serious apprehension and unqualified 
disapproval, the recent recommendation of 
a legislative committee to the Legislature 
of this State to enact laws “regulating,” 
‘“‘permitting,” or ‘‘licensing”’ prostitution; 
that such legislation would be morally 
wrong; futile as an alleged sanitary precau- 
tion; oppressive and flagrantly unjust to 
women; alike delusive and ruinous to pros- 
titute men; at war with marriage and the 
purity of the home; and fraught with grave 
peril to the people of this city and common- 
wealth. 

Resolved, That we have learned with pro- 
found regret of the action of the Board of 
Health of the city of Washington foreshad- 
owing an effort to secure governmental reg- 
ulation of prostitution in our National Cap- 
ital, and that a bill is now pending before a 
committee of the House of Representatives 
which proposes enlarged powers for the 
Board of Health, in such terms as would in- 
clude the licensing and regulation of pros- 
titution as among the official functions of 
that body; that as citizens of the United 
States we should greatly deplore the passage 
of such a bill by Congress, and we earnestly 
urge our Representatives and Senators, by 
voice and vote, to endeavor to insure its de- 
feat. 

Resolved, That the efforts being made to 
inaugurate State regulation of vice in this 
and other American cities should suffice to 
arouse all philanthropic and Christian men 
and women throughout our land to the im- 
pending peril, and to seek through warning, 
protest, appeal, and — a? public opin- 
ion, to promptly forestall a legislative poli- 
cy fraught with evil to both men and wo- 
men, in every sense inimical to the nation’s 
welfare, and to the progress of a true Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Subsequent to the holding of the confer- 
ence at which the foregoing resolutions were 
adopted the Grand Jury of the Court of 
General Sessions of this city made an offi- 
cial presentation to the Court, strongly rec- 
ommending the adoption of a system of li- 
censed prostitution, and memorializing, to 
that end, the Legislature of the State of 
New York, which will assemble in Janua- 
rynext. This isanother late and significant 
indication of a purpose on the part of a por- 
tion of our citizens, by no means without in- 
fluence and power, to introduce in our own 
and all the cities of the State of New York, 
the immoral, odious and unjust system 
which you and your associates are nobly 
striving to abolish from sundry military dis- 
tricts of England, and from the territory 
accursed by it on the Continent. 

Our Committee has issued and distrib- 
uted for signatures a petition to the State 
Legislature, protesting earnestly against the 
proposed infamous legislation; and also 
another petition, addressed to the Congress 
of the United States, protesting against the 
passage of a pending bill by that body, 
which is so ingeniously phrased as_to con- 
fer upon the Board of Health of Washing- 
ton authority, to regulate or license social 
vice in the capital city of the nation. It is 
our purpose during the autumn and ensuin 
winter to hold a series of conferences, an 
to invite essays upon various aspects of the 





question, and thus to so enlighten and agi- 
tate public sentiment as to restrain, and, if 
possible, forestall the advocates and projec- 
tors of the immoral and worse than futile 
license schemes. Our Committee is as yet 
but ‘“‘provisional” in its character, but we 
trust in due time to win accessions to our 
numbers and strength, and to be able to co- 
operate both heartily and efficiently, as an 
auxiliary of your International Association. 
A chief element of weakness and danger here 
is the over-confidence of the many,who have 
given little thought to the subject, and who 
do not understand the stealthy tactics of 
the license advocates, that we are in no dan- 
ger whatever of having any such legisla- 
tion consummated, either by the Legisla- 
ture of this and other States, or by the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is undoubt- 
edly true that any open pepenies to le- 
galize prostitution would be voted down 
by a large majority in either the State Leg- 
islatures or the National Congress, but the 
special danger is in covert and apparently 
innocent measures to carry out ulterior, 
immoral purposes. We shall vigilantly 
watch and seek resolutely to thwart all suc 
evil designs. 

We have been deeply impressed and 
quickened in‘ heartfelt sympathy by the 
statements of Messrs. Gledstone and Wilson, 
and the facts embodied in the valuable doc- 
uments they brought to us concerning the 
progress of the work of abolition, not only 
in Great Britain, but in the strongholds of 
the license system—Italy, France, Switzer- 
land and Germany—on the Continent. 
Well may the system be designated as 
‘‘white slavery,” and the movement as the 
‘“‘New <Abolitionist” movement. Even at 
this distance, the success of that movement 
is to us a matter of vital importance, for it 
is to the Continent, ee | to Paris, that 
we are continually reterred by ‘‘regula- 
tionists” here as presenting an ideal which 
it is most desirable that we should ourselves 
seek to attain. 

For your own self-sacrificing, Christian 
labors, as we have been made acquainted 
with them, in the cause of personal purity 
and public morality, in striving to secure a 
righteous standard of judgment, equal and 
impartial, for men and women, we express 
to you our sincere admiration, our warmest 
sympathy, our grateful thanks. May the 
dear Father abundantly bless you, as your 
mission has already been blessed to so many 
of his erring and suffering children, and to 
get others who have been awakened by you 
to the truer and better type of Christian 
life, wherein it becomes the highest pleasure 
to do good to others. 

In behalf of the New York Committee 
for the Prevention of Licensed Prostitution, 

(Signed) ApBy Hopper GrBpBons, Presi- 
dent. 

A. M. Powe.., Emtty BLACKWELL, M. 
D., W. W, Hussey, ANNA LUKENS, M. D., 
Vice- Presidents. 

CorNELIA CoLiins Hussey, ANNA RICE 
PowELL, Secretaries. 

ELIZABETH Gay, Treasurer. 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 





If women ask men for work, remarks 
Miss Emily Faithfull, they will get what 
they have. always got—that kind men do 
not want to do thémselves. They will get 
hard work, rough work, coarse work, 
poorly-paid work, hopeless work, all the 
cant about sex notwithstanding. But if 
they really want to be independent, if they 
want to make a home for themselves, if 
they want to help others, let them be nei- 
ther afraid nor ashamed, but begin with 
any honest labor for which they are paid, 
and work up. The difficulty with women 
is not that they are idle, but their habits are 
so desultory and their work so objectless, 
If the wretched little child’s play which 
women Call ‘‘fancy work” could at once be 
blotted out of their existence, it would be 
an incalculable blessing. What would be 
thought of a man or grown boy who could 
deliberately sit down day after day and be 
content to kill time by working ridiculous 
little pen wipers, bead napkin rings, and 
the like, which no one dreams of ever 
using? He would be considered, and right- 
ly, as either a fool or crazy. If women 
claim intellectnal equality with man, they 
must be content to be judged by the same 
standard. As for work, the majority have 
not begun to know what it means. They 
have thought of it as a necessity from which 
they hoped some time to escape, or they 
have thought of it as a degradation which 
the poor, for wise purposes, have to en- 
dure, but which is not proper for the deli- 
cate or refined to come in contact with.— 
New Century. 





= oe 
WHY SOUTH CAROLINA NEGROES DON'T 
WORK. 
Very naturally the laborers on the rice 
plantation of Mr. J. B. Bissell, on the Com- 
bahee, in South Carolina, prefer not to re- 


ceive their wages in such currency as this: 


“50 Due Fifty Cents. 50 
“To John Jones, or Bearer, for labor under special 
contract, Payable on the first of January, 1880.” 


It appears from a statement published 
by Mr. Robert Smalls, that Mr. Bissell is in 
the habit of paying his laborers in these val- 
uable documents, which are issued in denom- 
inations of five, ten, twenty-five and fifty 
cents. Whatever was mysterious in the 
Combahee strike, is so no longer. A note 
of hand for fifty cents, payable in four 
years from date, without interest, and good 
for nothing except to spend in the shop of 
the employer who issues it, isn’t the sort of 
money to make a laborer contented, quiet, 
and industrious. Mr. Smalls says that the 
laborers demanded money for their labor, 
and declined Mr. Bissell’s small notes of 
hand. Failing to get genuine cash, they 
struck. Mr. B. may be thankful that they 
did not strike him. 





HUMOROUS. 


Even in the hardest times clocks employ 
their regular number of hands, 


Ona child being told that he must be 
broken of a bad habit, he naively replied, 
**Papa, hadn’t I better be mended?” 


Military paradox.—It may sound like a 
paradox, yet the breaking of both wings of 
an army is a sure way to make it fly. 

A romantic young man says that a young 
woman’s heart is like the moon—it changes 
continually, but always has a man in it. 


_ The nation that produces the most mar- 
riages is fascination.. And perhaps the na- 
tion that produces the most divorces is al- 
lenation. 





_A city missionary was asked the cause of 
his poverty. ‘‘Principally,” said he, witha 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘because I have preached 
so much without notes,” 

A shrewd old countryman said he didn’t 
believe there was any downright cure for 
laziness in aman. ‘‘But,” he added, ‘ I've 
known a second wife to hurry it a bit.” 


It has Yeen said that ladies have generally 
a great fear of lightning, and this has been 
superficially ascribed to their natual timidi- 
ty; but the truth is that it arises from their 
consciousness of being attractive. 

Centennial enthusiasm has manifested it 
self so largely in the display of flags that 
in patriotic families the infantile lul a baby, 
dear to mothers and nurses, “Bye Baby 
Bunting,” has been paraphrased into ‘Buy, 
papa, bunting.” 

They were a gushing young couple, and 
were ‘“‘doing” the Chinese department in 
the great Exhibition. “Do you know,” 
asked he, ‘‘that the Chinese are more than 
six thousand years old?” Why, no,” re- 
turned she, with astonishment; they don’t 
look to be over thirty, do they?” 

A thirsty toper in a bar-room flung down 
his ten cents and then filled his glass to the 
brim with whiskey. ‘Hold on!” exclaimed 
the bar-tender, in apparent astonishment; 
‘there isa chromo goes with that drink;” 
and tearing off a portion of the end of a 
cigar box, he politely handed it across the 
counter, 

The Hodja dreamed one night that he 
was offered nine aspers for something that 
demanded ten, and upon this being allowed, 
he demanded nineteen, but woke up just at 
that point; and perceiving that there was 
neither cash nor customer, he turned over 
and shut up his eyes, saying, ‘‘Oh, well, 
my friend, give me nine, then.” 

A young Scotch girl inquired of a gen- 
tleman, in broad Scotch, the way to the Tre- 
mont House, Boston. He desired her to 
follow him, and asked her how long since 
she had arrived from Scotland. ‘Sax 
weeks, your honor.” On their arrival at 
their destination she very coolly inquired: 
‘‘Noo, sir, wull ye jist tell me hoo ye 
kenn’d I was frae Scotlan’?” 

A tailor and his son were in the olden 
days doing a day’s work at a farm-house. 
The prudent housewife, to secure a good 
day’s work, lighted candles when daylight 
began to fade. The tailor looked to his 
son and said: ‘Jock, cenfound them that 
invented workin’ by candlelicht.” ‘‘Ay,” 
replied young Snip, ‘‘or daylicht either, 
faither.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same Spee. 

Total expenses. including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., dress :— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SwaRTHMOREB CoLLEE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
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~ ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

_4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals, 

Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 

4m26 Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259-265 Boylston Street, 


The forty-ninth year begins Sept. 13. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS POR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any stage, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for business, College or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as,the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the midst of the most 
refining influences. Two years’ trial has shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted on Wednesdays in Au- 
gust ot daily on and after Sept. 6, from 94 to1 
o'clock. Catalogues may be had at A. Williams & 
Co’s, 273 Washington St, Thos. Groom & Co's, 82 
State St., or by mail. CUSHINGS & —s 
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WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty firet St., Phil. 
The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 

Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 

Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 

man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 

Hospitals Spring Course of Lectures, practical 

demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 

forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st 8t., Philadelphia. Pa. 


The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 


ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes hever 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
toa table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes, 


Send for Cireular. 


LL & ZF ae we. 
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Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20]b balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 






Pope’s 


Rifle Air Pistol 
for Target Practice and 


indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 
Price Reduced, ; a eS 


(ee Sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on re- 
ceipt of price and 35 cents postage. 


Favorite Cigarette Roller. 





Compact, simple, practical, 
and appreciated by smokers. 
Silver, Nickel. Gold. 
No. 1, 244 inches, —.50 75 1.00 
“* 2,816 “ 65 1.00 1.25 
("Sent on receipt of price. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 





§2 "In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion this Paper. 


0 fi Magnificent Chromos, 244 feet 
$1 or 8 ¢ long, 24 colors, for $1.00. 37.00 
rdozen. “The Wise Virgin,” “Beatrice,” ‘Snow 
Storm,” &c. Send $1.00 for Sample, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, New style, 9x11. 
Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 
4 28 ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 

ly 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 
WE CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
14 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
G. 2 ULLMAN &CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
8w31 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due, Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 





WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Without exception the hand t busi pam 
phlet we have ever seen. It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
be valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that “systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure road to success in bue- 
iness."’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 2, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a-very handsome and attractive pamphlet, with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers. 
It is a thoroughly useful publication.— Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertisi 
agents of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. Vhe book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After seeking for information in its pages, 
which will be fonnd in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T. C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is a handsome pampblet of 50 8s, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Datly Traveller, July 14, 1874, 

Itisa beauty. It will give the people some 
hints about advertising, and, if they should wish to 
do the business thong Mr. Evans, t ey will find him 
a oqnene man to deal with.—Springfleld Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of ty aphic art, and the 
contents of value to Gxtenaive’ alvvertiqne.—- Ghousee- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876, 


HAN D-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers. We have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him wes ey and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 29, 1876. 

Itisin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers 
containing patriotic designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests and reliability.— 
Memphis Avalanche, July %5, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good agent to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
fee] assured you will find him,as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully genes in his business, 
—WN. Y. Illustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
oon 4 252 Washington Street.— Zion's Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in deci 
how much he will advertise, and in what papere. 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
ite business, and we are glad to add that asto effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong’t July 19, 1876. 





Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints ay | the best and most ja- 
dicious mode of advertising a* -he least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a yaluable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.” we should say that the pro- 
fession was a sincere one.— Washington Chronicle, 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washington 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising cant. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
'T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 





252 Washington Street Boston. 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the Woman's JouRNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





NATIONAL REPUBLICAN TICKET. 





FOR PRESIDENT, 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
of Ohio. 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 
WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
of New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE TICKET. 


For Governor—Hon. John I. Baker, of 
Beverly. 

For Lieutenant-Governor—D. C. Eddy, 
D. D., of Boston. 

For Secretary of State—D. B. Gurney, of 
South Abington. 

For Treasurer and Receiver—D. N. Skil- 
lings, of Winchester. 

For Auditor—J. H. Orne, of Marblehead. 

For Attorney-General—Orin T. Gray, of 
Hyde Park. 





Declaration of Principles. 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts in Dele- 
gate Convention assembled, respectfully submit to the 
people of the Commonwealth the reasons which com- 
pel them for the first time to make independent nom- 
inations for State officers. 

For many years they have appealed to both the great 
p@itical parties of the State to rectify the injustice 
which taxes and governs women without their con- 
sent, and which subjects them to cruel legal disabili- 
ties, as wives, mothers and widows. But their appeals 
have been disregarded. The Republican party of 
Massachusetts, after repeatedly endorsing Woman 
Suffrage in its platform and repudiating it in the 
Legislature, has just refused to invite Republican wo- 
men to take part in the nomination of their representa- 
tives, and has framed a platform which it declares has 
a double meaning on the Suffrage issue. The Demo- 
cratic party of the State has refused to take any ac- 
tion on the subject. The Prohibitory party of the 
State, on the contrary, has invited women to take 
part in its primary meetings, with an equal voice and 
vote in the nomination of candidates and the transac- 
tion of business. It has made the establishment of 
Woman Suffrage one of its avowed objects, and has 
nominated candidates, all of whom are Suffragists. 

State governments have jurisdiction over matters 
with which the National Government has no concern. 
We maintain that State officers should be elected upon 
State issues, independent of National politics. And, 
whereas Woman Suffrage is purely a question of 
State policy, it is the duty of the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts so to cast their ballots next Novem- 
ber as to represent their principles in the choice of 
State officers. 

Believing that ‘‘Governments are just only when 
they rest on the consent of the governed,”’ and that 
the establishment of a truly representative govern- 
ment is vastly more important than the success of 
Rice or Adams, we commend the nominees of this 
Woman Suffrage State Convention to the Suffrages of 
the people, irrespective of party, as the candidates 
who represent Impartial Suffrage and Equal Rights for 
all. 











SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 

We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILLSEND 
THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of September. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list ina fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 











THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association was one 
of the most successful and interesting that 
we have ever held. 

Twenty-five states were represeated by 
delegates, which were more in number than 
those at the great gathering in Cleveland, 
when the Association was formed. They 
had come from long distances; some of 
them leaving the cars only on the morning 
of the day when the meeting assembled. 
Delegates were there from Oregon, Colora- 
do, Maryland, Texas, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia and Minnesota —states which had 
never before been represented at our meet- 
ings.—California, Iowa, Missouri, and the 
far Western States met Maine and Massachu- 
setts and the New England States, and with 
these were the great Middle States of Ohio, 


New York and Pennsylvania. There were, 
besides these, county societies{represented, 
and individuals who lived where there was 
no society came to represent their unit of 
work. 

Each association had sent its report of 
work done, and, as they were read or spoken, 
one after the other showing how, in all these 
localities, the great work for the emancipa- 
tion of Woman goes steadily on, there came 
a blessed sense of comfort in the fact that 
an army of workers were in all these wide 
harvest fields, sowing the seeds and prepar- 
ing the way for the sure triumph of the 
equal rights of women, 

The speaking was fully up to its usual 
level. The new voices all brought the ring 
ofthe right metal. There was entire har- 
mony of feeling, and a hopeful spirit 
throughout. 

An important change in the method of 
work was the adoption of a resolution to 
endeavor to secure the admission of women 
to primary political meetings, with the 
view and in the hope that by this means the 
members of legislatures may more certainly 
be men who shall be in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. This resolution was adopted with 
only one dissenting voice. 

The meeting was a success pecuniarily 
and in every other way. It was good to be 
there. A fuller report of the proceedings 
will be found in these columns, this week 
and next. L. 8. 


THE BAKER REFORM PARTY. 


It is proper to state the reasons why many 
thousand Republicans of Massachusetts, 
while they will vote for Hayes and Wheel- 
er, intend to cast their ballots for the Wo- 
man Suffrage State Ticket, headed by John 
I. Baker, instead of the regular Republican 
State Ticket headed by Alexander H. Rice. 

The Republican party came into existence 
in 1856, as the champion of Reform. When 
it ceases to be progressive, it begins to die. 
No party can live without an issue. In 
State affairs there is no issue to-day between 
Rice and Adams, Both are men of per- 
sonal integrity. Both are conservatives. 
Both are representatives of masculine ex- 
clusiveness in politics. Both are controlled 
by the liquor interests. Both are allied with 
the capitalist class, and not with the labor- 
ing class. Both are the candidates of the 
“rings” of their respective parties. 

Four years ago the Republican party of 
this State outside of Boston was controlled 
by the reformers, who recognized its pro- 
gressive mission. They adopted a radical 
platform which affirms that ‘‘the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts, as the represen- 
tative of Liberty and Progress, is in favor 
of extending Suffrage on equal terms to all 
American citizens irrespective of sex, and 
will hail the day when the educated intel- 
lect and enlightened conscience of Woman 
will find direct expression at the ballot-box.” 
The women and their friends accepted the 
promise of the Republican party. They 
were right in so doing. How could they 
suppose that ‘‘the party of moral ideas,” 
the party of Sumner and Wilson and An- 
drew would lie to the women of the Com- 
monwealth? At their own cost the Woman 
Suffragists engaged in the campaign of 
1872, and the largest meetings held in the 
State that year were the ‘‘Women’s C on- 
gratulation Meetings” in Boston and Spring- 
field, addressed by Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe, Margaret Campbell, and Mary A. 
Livermore. The result of that campaign 
was the election of the Republican State 
ticket by 64,000 majority. But, the follow- 
ing winter, a Republican Legislature repu- 
diated the platform on which it had been 
elected, and refused to submit the question 
of Woman Suffrage to the people. 

What followed? Two years ago 13,000 
Republicans of this State, in order to re- 
peal Prohibition and establish Liquor Li- 
cense, bolted the Republican ticket, de- 
feated that good and true Republican, Thom- 
as Talbot, and elected William Gaston 
Governor. More than three hundred Re- 
publicans of my own Ward (Dorchester) 
including several leading members of the 
“Ring” voted for Gaston. Their orthodoxy 
has never been called in question for doing 
so. The result was a revolution in the 
party management. The policy of the 
party on the liquor question was suddenly 
reversed, and the very name of ‘Prohibi- 
tion” was banished from the Boston cau- 
cuses. 

This Fall the Conservatives have treated 
Woman Suffrage as they treated Prohibition 
in 1874. They have indeed adopted a plat- 
form re-affirming “Equal Rights, irrespect- 
ive of Sex,” but they have defined the 
phrase as intended to convey a double mean- 
ing, and have refused to invite Republican 
women to take part in the primary meetings 
for the nomination of their own representa- 
tives. 

“It is right to learn wisdom from an ene- 
my.” The Reform Republicans propose in 
their turn to “‘stand up and be counted.” 
Wendell Phillips has well said that ‘‘the 
Republican party of Massachusetts with the 
reforms left out, is a powerless minority.” 
The John I. Baker ticket is a coalition of 
reformers. It has bolted in the interest of 
Reforms. It proposes, if possible, to de- 





feat the conservative ring Republican State 





ticket by Baker votes, and thus to save the 
Republican party, if its salvation be possi- 
ble, by inducing it to return to its plat- 
form of 1872, 7 ¢., Woman Suffrage, Tem- 


perance, and the Rights of Labor. 


Failing 


in this, a new party will sooner or later be 
formed,—the reform party of the Future— 
with the admission of women to equal 
rights in the caucus, in the nomination of 
their representatives, as the corner-stone of 


the new departure. 


But in this patriotic and consistent course 
the Woman Suffragists carefully limit them- 


selves to State action. 


Baker Reform Dem- 


ocrats will remain National Democrats still. 
Baker Reform Republicans will remain Na- 


tiona) Republicans still. 


On the same day, 


on the same ticket, the Reform Republicans 
will vote for Hayes and Wheeler, and for 


Baker and Eddy. 


H. B. B. 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE LEGISLATURE. 


Suffrage voters should attend the caucuses 
of their respective parties and secure the 
re-nomination of representatives friendly to 


Woman Suffrage 


We give below the 


names of the Senators and Representatives 
who have voted for and against it: 
Senators, Legislature of 1874 and 1875. 
YEAS. 


Britton of Middlesex, 
‘ark of Franklin, 

Fitz of Essex, 

Fitz of Suffolk, 

Harwood of Middlesex, 


Hunt of Norfolk and Ply. 
Lane of Suffolk, 

Palmer of Norfolk, 

White of Plymouth, 
Winslow of Middlesex—10. 


NAYS. 


Ayers of Worcester, 
Belcher of Norfolk, 
Dacey of Suffolk, 
Davis of Essex, 
Edson of Hampshire, 
Flateley of Suffolk, 
Fuller of Hampden, 
Gatchell of Worcester, 
Howard of Island, 
Ingalls of Essex, 
Jones of Bristol, 


Parmenter of Middlesex, 
Phillips of Berkshire, 
Robinson of see, 
Rymes of Middlesex, 
Smith of Norfolk, 
Snow of Worcester, 
Stedman of Suffolk, 
Stone of Cape, 

Toland of Suffolk, 
Tufts of Worcester, 
Verry of Worcester, 


Livingstone of Middlesex,Wardwell of Essex, 


Lovering of Bristol, 
Orcutt of Berkshire, 


Wiley of Middlesex—27. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
AYES. 


Allen of Duxbury, 


Knox of Lawrence, 


Atkinson of Newburyport,LeBaron of Middleboro, 


Babson of Gloucester, 
Baker of Northbridge, 
Baker of Beverly, 
Baker of Medfield, 
Barker of New Bedford, 
Beach of Springfield, 
Bea! of Cohasset, 
Best of Stoneham, 
Bickford of Berlin, 
Blunt of Haverhill, 
Bowker of Boston, 


Leighton of Haverhill, 
Long of Hingham, 
Martin of Adams, 
Massey of Bellingham, 
May of Leicester, 
Merrill of Boston, 
Meserve of Hopkinton, 
Miller of Fall River, 
Mitchell of Nantucket, 
Morris of Watertown, 
Morse of Boston, 


ee of Westborough,Noonan of Boston, 
Br 


gham of Hudson, 
Bright of Waltham, 
Brintnall of Boston, 
Chase of Amesbury, 
Churchill of Boston, 
Churchill of Plympton, 
Coffin of Winchester, 


7 


Nutter of E. Bridgewater, 
Osgood of Salem, 

Paul of Boston, 

Peirce of New Bedford, 
Pierce of Malden, 

Reed of Abington, 
Robinson of Wenham, 


Coolidge of Westminister, Rogers of Chelsea, 


Cushing of Cambridge, 
Dyer of Weymouth, 
Fairbanks of Natick, 
Fisk of Dennis, 
Fobes of Easton, 


Sanborn of Boston, 

Small of Provincetown, 
Smith of Dudley, 
Stimpson of Swampscott, 
Stone of Northampton, 


Gaylord of Northampton,Sweeney of Boston, 


Griggs of Grafton, 
Grose of Abington, 
Hall of Leominster, 
Hillman of Chilmark, 
Holbrook of Holbrook, 
Johnson of Boston, 
Keith of Sandwich, 
Keith of Brockton 
Kendall of Cambridge, 


Thurston of Cambridge, 
Torrey of 8. Scituate, 
Towne of Worcester, 
Truell of Lawrence, 

Tyler of Lowell, 

Wallace of Braintree, 
Wellington of Cambridge, 
Whitney of Ashburnham, 
Woods of Boston—74. 


NAYS. 


Abbe of Springfield, 
Adams of Boston, 
Allen of Walpole, 
Athy of Worcester, 
Bailey of Newbury, 
Bent of Wayland, 
Bergin of Milford, 
Blake of Ipswich, 
Blaney of Peabody, 
Bosworth of Taunton, 
Bowen of Wendell, 
Bradley of Worcester, 


Jones of Deerfield, 
Keith of Greentield, 
King of Boston, 
Kingsley of Boston, 
Knapp of Lowell, 
Lawrence of Medford, 
Lewis of Fairhaven, 
Lincoln of Sturbridge, 
Locke of Boston, 
Mahoney of Boston, 
McDonald of Boston, 
McNutt of Boston, 


Bridgeman of BelchertownMiner of Phillipston, 


Burr of Newton, 
Carleton of Haverhill, 
Carney of Boston, 
Carroll of Fall River, 
Codman of Boston, 
Collins of Boston, 
Coogan of Pittsfield, 
Cook of N. Reading, 
Coolidge of Sherborn, 
Copeland of Springfield, 


Moseley of Boston, 
Newhall of Lynn, 
Newten of Weymouth, 
Noble of Truro, 
Packard of Halifax, 
Pew of Gloucester, 
Phillips of Salem, 
Pierce of Milton, 

Pope of Boston, 

Pratt of Boston, 


Cummings of Somerville,Rice of Barre, 


Currier of Newburyport, 
Davis of Enfield, 

Davis of Holyoke, 

Day of Norwood, 
Dennis of Rockport, 
Doherty of Boston, 
Duggan of Millbury, 
Ellis of Athol, 
FitzGerald of Boston, 
Flower of Agawam, 
Flynn of Boston, 

Frost of Boston, 

Fuller of Boston, 
Gardner of Palmer, 
Gaskill of Mendon, 
Geer of W. Springfield, 
Gibbs of Russell, 
Gifford of Westport, 
Goss of Melrose, 

Green of Monson, 

Hale of Boston, 

Hall of Dracut, 
Harding of Mansfield, 
Hatheway of Fall River, 
Hill of Boston, 

Hodges of Quincy, 
Holden of Westminster, 
Holmes of Chelsea, 


Rice of Worcester, 

Rich of Seekonk, 
Richmond of Harvard, 
Robinson of Falmouth, 
Ropes of Boston, 

Russell of Lowell, 

Rust of Boston, 

Ryder of Rochester, 
Sanderson of Templeton, 
Sanford of W. Brookfield, 
Sawyer of Methuen, 
Shaw of Springfield, 
Smalley of Harwich, 
Smith of Dartmouth, 
Smith of Blackstone, 
Smith of Andover, 
Spaulding of Townsend, 
Stearns of Boston, 
Stebbins of Chelsea, 
Stevens of Worthington, 
Swan of Lowell, 

Talbot of Boston, 

Thayer of Stoughton, 
Thompson of Foxborough, 
Tompkins of Boston, 
Trull of Tewksbury, 
Vincent? 

Warren of Wrentham, 


Hopkinson of Groveland,White of Williamstown, 


Hovey of Sutton, 
Howard of Marblehead, 
Howes of Ashfield, 
Hughes of Boston, 
Jacobs of Chicopee, 
James of Williamsburg, 
Johnson of Nahant, 


Whitney of Attleborough, 
Wilcox of Sandisfield, 
Willard of Ayer, 

Wood of Swanzey, 
Woodbury of Boston, 
Woodbury of Beverly, 
Wyman of Woburn—120 


Senators, Legislature of 1875 and 1876. 
YEAS. 


Bates of Sturbridge, 
Belcher of Randolph, 
Bowman of Somerville, 
Brimhall of Clinton, 
Crane of Boston, 
Davis of Essex, 

Fiske of Grantville, 
Fitz of Chelsea, 


Gaylord of Northampton, 
Harwood of Littleton, 
Higgins of Orleans, 

Hunt of Weymouth, 
Mayhew of Franklin, 

Neal of Lynn, 

Shores of Lee, 

Weston of Dalton, 

Wing of Dartmouth, —17 


NAYS. 


Ayers of Oakham, 
Dacey of Boston, 
Davis of Worcester, 
Flatley of Boston, 
Howard of Sandwich, 


Livingston of Lowell, 
Parker of Newton, 
Robinson of Hampden, 
Sargent of Cambridge, 
Stedman of Boston, —17 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
YEAS, 


Alley of Marlboro, 


Atkinson of Newburyport, Morril 
3 


abson of Gloucester, 
Bartlett of Essex, 
Bartlett of Peabody, 


pa of Plymouth, 
of Amesbury, 
Nelson, of Georgetown, 
Noonan of Boston, 
Nourse of Westboro, 


Batchelor of New Bedford, Nutter of East Bridgewater 


Bird of Stoughton, 
Bowen, of Leominster, 


Osborn of Fall River, 
Osgood of Salem, 


Breed of Lynn, Paul of Boston, 
Buckmins.er of N Bedford,Phinney of Plymouth, 
Churchill of Boston, Pillsbury of Boston, 
Clapp of Easthampton, Preston of Beverly, 
Cook of Boston, Prouty of ee. 
Estabrook of Lunenburg, Read of Attleboro, 
Evans of Everett, Reed of South Abington, 
Fairbanks of Fall Biver, Rogers of Chelsea, 
Fiske, of Dennis, Seymour of Springfield, 
Foque of Malden, Shattuck of Berlin, 
Gardner of Palmer, Sherman of Weymouth, 
Gilmore of Stoneham, Slade of Fall River, 
Hall of Boston, Small of Provincetown, 
Hapgood of Boston, Snow of Barnstable, 
Hathaway of Taunton, Stacey of Boston, 
Hill of Boston, Stevens of Braintree, 
Hill of Beverly, Stone of Waltham, 
Howland of Matta voisett. Swett of Haverhill, 
Jones of North Abington,Truell of Lawrence, 
Keith of Bridgewater, Tuttle of Salem, 
Keith of Sandwich, Van Deusen, Gt Barrington 
Kendall of Cambridge, Wade of Newton, 
King of Boston, Wallace of Weymouth, 
Knapp of Lowell, Warren of Boston, 
Knowlton of Gardner, Wellington of Cambridge, 
Lindsey of Marblehead, Wetherbee of Warren, 
Mackintosh of Needham, Whitney of Belmont, 
March of Chariton, Vilson of Taunton, 
Merritt of Springfield, Winship of Wakefield, 
Merritt of Scituate. Woods of Boston. 
Mitchell 2d of Nantucket, V7 
NAYS. 
Mayo of Warwick, 
McCafferty of Worcester, 
McPherson of Boston, 
Miner of Phillipston, 
Mooney of Boston, 
Morse of @anton, 
Morse of Boston, 
Murphy of Worcester, 


Abbe of Springfield, 
Adams'of Boston, 
Amsden of Hudson, 
Appell of Boston, 
Ayer of Lawrence, 
Bailey of Newbury, 
Ballou of Becket, 
Bates of Hopkinton, 


Bird of Natick, Murphy of Boston, 
Brownell of Colrain, Nichols of Haverhill, 
Bugbee of Webster, Noble of Westfield, 


Norton of Boston, 
Owen of Lanesboro, 
Parker of Princeton, 
Parker of Milford, 
Partridge of Medway, 
Perry of Norton, 

Pew 2d of Gloucester, 
Pierce of Milton, 


Capron of Uxbridge, 
Carney of Boston, 
Clapp of Framingham, 
Clark of Lee, 

Cobb of Dedham, 
Coburn of Weston, 
Coggshall of Fitchburg, 
Converse of Woburn, 
Cordis of Longmeadow, Pope of Somerville, 
Coveney of Cambridge, Putnam of Salem, 
Crocker, Jr., of Brewster,Read of North Adams, 
Curtiss of Sheffield, ead of Freetown, 
Danforth of Reading, Reed of Dartmouth, 
Daniels of Oxford, Rice of Danvers, 

Dean of we 3 Richards of epsinatld, 
Dennis Jr., of Rockport, Richmond of Harvard, 
Doane of Orleans, Robinson of Boston, 
Downer of Boston, Root of Montague, 

Fish of Athol, Ropes of Boston, 

Freeto of Marblehead, Russell of Pittsfield, 
Fuller of Boston, Rust of Boston, 

Gargan of Boston, Sandford of Ware, 
Gifford of Westport, Saunders of Pepperell, 
Gleason of Hubbardston,Sawin of Boston, 
Goodsell of Marshfield, Sawyerof Methuen, 

Hale of Boston, gewrer of Salisbury, 
Hannum of Cambridge, Searle, of Grafton, 

Hartt of South Scituate, Shattuck of Colrain, 
Haskell of Ipswich, Sleeper of Cambridge, 
Hathaway of Marion, Smith of North Andover, 
Hawks of Shelburne Falls,Smith of Lexington, 
Hicks of Arlington, Southwick of Lowell, 
Hill of Boston, Spaulding of Northampton 
Hitchings of Saugus, Supple of Boston, 
Hoffman of Holliston, Swett of Wellfleet, 
Holley of Edgartown, Taylor of Chicopee, 


Holmes of Chelsea, Fn ad Jr. of Franklin, 
Hunt of Sudbury, Wadsworth of Boston, 
Huse of Newburyport, Ward of Buckland, 


Waterman of Kingston, 
Jenks of Boston, Watts of Taunton, 

Keith of Granby, Webster of Boston, 
Kennedy of Blackstone, Wetherell of Worcester, 
Kimball of Revere, White of Acushnet. 
Kimball of Boston, White of Boston, 
Kingsbury offFoxborough, White of Raynham, 
Kirtland of Holyoke, Williams Jr. Brookline, 
Knowles of Billerica, Wilson West Stockbridge, 
Lawrence of Medford, “Wing of Yarmouth, 

Lee of Boston, WinslowofMiddleborough, 
Longley of Shirley, Wood of Whately, 

Loud of Winchendon. Woodward of Dunstable, 
Mann 2d of Randolph, 127 
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PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE. 


Ingalls of Lynn, 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Lucy Stone at Fan- 
euil Hall, on Friday evening, spoke of the 
absurdity of refusing Suffrage to the author 
of Daniel Deronda. The Boston Sunday 
Herald, by way of comment, says: ‘To see 
George Eliot hanging around a _ polling 
place, and discussing the relative demerits of 
two candidates for office, when she might 
be writing books which the whole English 
speaking people would enjoy, strikes us 
as a waste of time, which that great woman 
would’nt be guilty of.” 

The point and force of this writer’s argu- 
ment, may be made quite conclusive, it 
seems to me, by substituting for George El- 
iot, the name of William Cullen Bryant, 
James Russell Lowell, or of some other lit- 
erary man, equally gifted and popular. 
What should we think of the logic then? 

Wakefield, Mass. F, F. 

oe 


MY FIRST POLITICAL MEETING. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Just think what I 
have done! I have been to a Hayes and 
Wheeler meeting to show my colors, and I 
have sbown them. I'll tell you how it 
was. Mr. B. came to borrow my melodeon. 
His wife was going to sing. 

“Do ladies go?” I asked. 

“We are trying to get them to go,” he 
said, and asked if I would not go. He 
hoped there would be a goodly number, as 
his wife was going to be there, &c. 

I invited Miss Nettie to go with me, but 
she declined. She never saw ladies going, 
and she should be dreadfully mortified, 
&c. Linsisted on her going, and we went. 
She bolted at the door. I asked a gentle- 
man if there were any ladies there, and Mr. 
W. was at my side in an instant to seat me. 
“Yes, yes; come right along.” 

I called Mademoiselle up from the side- 
walk, and in we went. Good Heavens! 
it was all men, men, men—and scaly and 
rough some of them were. I wanted to 
turn and run, but I was afraid I could not 
make Nettie comprehend the situation and 
turn back with me. So I went on, clear 
up the aisle and across to the farther side, 
and there, praise the Lord, were a few 
women. There we sat—not two feet from 
the burly speaker. I laughed, mortified as 
I was; but I was glad that I went, and that 
I was one of the first to go, before it had 
had time to be popular, and so, to show my 
colors. 

There is an especial invitation in the 
paper for ladies. I am glad and I am mad. 
Glad that there are men on the Hayes and 
Wheeler Committee who know enough to 
ask women to go; and mad that, in this 





Centennial year, it should be thought neces- 





sary to ask women to go where they have 
a perfect right to go, and ought always to 
have gone. 

When the meeting closed, I turned and 
looked at those men,—voters, law-makers, 
the representatives of women. There wasn’t 
a man among them that I wanted to repre- 
sent me. And to sit there and think that I 
was just as much concerned as any man in 
the affairs of my own country, just as capa- 
ble as any man in the house, and more so 
than many of them, of voting intelligently; 
and yet, there I sat, only by the courtesy of 
the committee. E. A. B. 

Chicago, Ill. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The new Harvard Library building will 
be finished in January 

It is ‘‘tying the knot” everywhere. We 
hear that even in Ceylon the marriage cere- 
mony is performed by tying the couple to- 
gether by the thumbs. 

The Republican ladies of Denver will 
present a magnificent banner to the county 
giving the largest Republican majority. It 
is thought El Paso will get it. 

The St. Louis Republican says that not 
less than 1700 men and women in the United 
States at the present time professionally 
practise what are termed the arts of astrol- 
ogy as a means of livelihood. 

One of the New Haven young ladies’ 
schools, Miss Montfort’s, proposes to adopt 
for its more advanced pupils the course of 
study prescribed as preparatory to the Har- 
vard Examinations for women. 

Dr. George B. Loring, whose agricultural 
papers are so good, is about to issue a vol- 
ume of his letters under the title ‘‘The 
Farmyard Club of Jotham,” which Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. will publish. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures has been adopted in France, Germany, 
Austria, the Netherlands, Southern Europe, 
and South America, and has been legalized 
in Great Britain and the United States. 

The introduction of female clerks into the 
goods offices of the London and Northwest- 
ern Railway at Birmingham, has proved so 
successful that the Directors have been in- 
duced to try the experiment in other large 
centers of traffic. 

The English law now secures to any wife 
her own earnings in any occupation which 
she carries on separately from her husband. 
Previous to 1870, the wife had to apply to 
a magistrate and procure a judicial order, 
setting apart her own wages from the con- 
trol of her husband, and many continue to 
apply to the courts, under the supposition 
that it is necessary. 

The Lyons Medical Journal, reports the 
cure of the most refractory corns by the 
morning and evening application, with a 
brush, of a drop of a jsolution of the per- 
chloride of iron. Aftera fortnight’s contin- 
ued application, without pain, a patient, 
who had suffered for nearly forty years 
from a most painful corn on the inner side 
of each little toe, was entirely relieved. 

Deacon George Dickinson, of Hadley. 
who has never raised a plant of tobacco 
or allowed it on his premises, has this year 
raised on less than half an acre of land 
about five tons of Boston marrow squashes. 
Many of the towns-people claim that they 
cannot live without raising tobacco, but Mr. 
Dickinson has lived through the whole of 
the tobacco age and comes out in good 
shape. 

The practical wisdom of the Boston 
school committee appears in the rule which 
establishes five sessions per week instead of 
six for the city high schools. The reasons 
for the change relate to pupils, parents, and 
teachers. Because our youth are free to be 
driven, it does not follow that we should 
keep them always at work. This is doubt- 
less one of the good results of the presence 
of women in the School Committee. 

Rockwell & Churchill, the city printers of 
Boston, have done a service to all politicians 
and public officers by printing a Massachu- 
setts District-Manual, in which are given the 
Congressional, Councillor, Senatorial and 
Representative districts of the State, illus- 
trated with maps. Thereare added various 
tables of votes, given in past elections. 
Nothing can be more convenient of its kind, 
nor more in request just now, than this lit- 
tle compendium. 

Nothing so thoroughly tests the vitality 
of the Suffrage movement as an election in 
which it is an issue. If Mrs. Livermore 
could submit the question to the women of 
America at the polls, she would probably 
be astounded at the result. It may be that 
she appreciates this fact, since in one of her 
speeches in the Boston convention she de- 
clared that the ballot might be shoved upon 
women ‘‘as you shove a cart upon a balky 
horse.” —Chicago Tribune. 

The Old South Church property has at 
last been sold for $400,000, with the restric- 
tions, however, that while the church re- 
mains on its present site it shall not be used 
for business purposes or for religious ser- 
vices on Sunday. The restrictions are to 
continue in force for thirty years. If the 
church is moved from its present site, the 
restrictions do not affect the use to which 
it may be put, nor do they effect the use of 
the land after a removal of the building. 
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Mr. Baker, of Beverly, cannot remember 
the time when he ‘*was not in favor of Im- 
partial Suffrage and Equal Rights, without 
regard to sect or sex,” and he therefore 
gratefully accepts the Woman Suffragists’ 
nomination for governor. At the same 
time, he says a good word for the prohil- 
tionists by reminding the Suffragists that 
women are invited to attend prohibitory 
caucuses. —Springfield Union. 

Quite a number of the schools in the vi- 
cinity of Keene, N. H., are thinking of 
having male teachers the coming winter, ‘‘be- 
cause they can be hired as cheap as women.” 
Others are in favor of having a professional 
female teacher rather than a man who 
teaches because the ‘‘hard times” have 
thrown him out of a job, or because he can 
earn more by teaching than anything else. 
—New England Journal of Education. 

In Canada telegraph companies have a 
common rate of twenty-five cents for a mes- 
sage to any part of the country, the greatest 
distance being 1,300 miles. In the United 
States the charges for long distances are 
three, four, and even five times this sum. 
The Canada companies are capitalized on a 
basis of cash outlay, and hence, even at the 
25-cent rate, the leading company pays reg- 
ular dividends, and its stock is sought for 
as an investment. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, in a communication 
printed in another column, argues that 
Hon. Richard Frothingham’s admirable def- 
inition of Democratic principles is a pledge 
in favor of Woman Suffrage, and advises 
that all petitions to that end be sent him for 
presentation to Congress. Mrs. Stone dis- 
plays sagacity in selecting the Democratic 
party, and especially so able a representa- 
tive, in the place of the insincere cham- 
pions whose ‘‘respectful consideration” the 
woman’s party has enjoyed of late years.— 
Boston Post. 

A ‘“‘Manual-Labor School” has been estab- 
lisned at Tallahassee, Florida. The institu- 
tion has a fine farm adjoining; both sexes are 
admitted to its care, and while receiving the 
same class instruction, are at once initiated 
into their appropriate industries. The girls 
are trained in sewing, housework, the man- 
agement of the dairy, etc.; the boys work 
the farm, and acquire the management of 
ordinary tools. This industrial training, 
joined with the direct development of the 
purely mental faculties, is in vital relation 
toall the future of these transforming races. 

Forbearance is the key-note of married 
life. There can be no great discord, there 
can be no large divergences from tuneful- 
ness, so long as the husband forbears and 
the wife forbears. Now th's cannot be at- 
tained without some labor. Results are ap, 
proached gradually in character, as they are 
in making a sand hill. It is grain upon 
grain, shovelful upon shovelful, and load 
upon load, that makes the mound to rise. 
So results of character come gradually. An 
act at this time, a deed yesterday, a word 
this morning, a word to-morrow morning, a 
cross answer to-day, repeated a month hence 
and so on, till at last you find there is a 
ridge between you and your wife’s or hus- 
band’s affection.—Mr. Murray in Golden 
Rule. 

South Carolina, in a peaceful and lawful 
election, is as reliably Republican as Michi- 
gan. What would the Republicans of this 
State do if their meetings were surrounded 
with armed horsemen, firing pistols, bran- 
dishing bowie-knives, demanding the right 
for Democratic speakers to divide the time 
with the Republicans, and insulting the Re- 
publican speakers with abusive epithets? 
We are very much mistaken if such inter- 
ference would not be resisted, if necessary 
by force. Nor would Democrats permit 
their meetings to be thus interrupted by Re- 
publicans? Not a bit of it. Very short 
work would be made of theintruders. But 
this is precisely what the Democrats of 
South Carolina are preparing to do in that 
state, and it is one of the mildest and least 
offensive of the methods by which they pro- 
pose to carry it.—Detroit Tribune. 

Mr. Desmond was away from home. Mrs. 
Desmond was in the yard next the jail at- 
tending to the hanging out of clothes. 
While thus engaged two prisoners leaped 
from an open window of the jail to the 
ground and left for the country-—and two 
others had their hands on the sill trying to 
clamber up. Mrs. Desmond ran into the 
house, scized a revolver, and hurried back; 
by this time one of the climbers was almost 
entirely outside of the cell—and she present- 
ed her revolver and ordered him to get back, 
which he did instantly. She then said she 
would shoot the first man who appeared at 
the window. Shedid not have to shoot, of 
course. There were six prisoners inside. 
When she went into the house for the re- 
volver, Mrs. Desmond sent a messenger to 
the streets for help. Ina few minutes a 
dozen men were in pursuit of the escaped 
prisoners. They followed the fleeing birds 
three miles, captured both and returned 
them to jail.—Davenport Iowa Gazette. 

At the Friends’ annual meeting in New 
York, the serious evil of the law proposed 
for the legalization of prostitution having 
been brought before the meeting, it was 
concluded to address the following remon- 
Strance to the State Legislature: ‘In view 
of the bill for legalizing prostitution, to be 
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presented to the Legislature of our State, 
we would respectfully, but earnestly, enter 
our protest against its passage. We believe 
that it is opposed to the requisitions of the 
Gospel, and to the honor and safety of the 
manners and morals of the community, and 
therefore pray that no such law may ever be 
enacted. We appoint Ruth 8. Murray and 
Caroline Ladd, our Committee to present 
this remonstrance to the Senate and As- 
sembly of New York.” 

Smith College has begun the first term of 
its second year with so unexpectedly large 
a number of students that the institution 
will be obliged to erect another cottage. 
In the admission of students the college ad- 
hered strictly to its original high standard, 
admitting only those fully prepared to pur- 
sue the course of study prescribed. The 
college has no preparatory students. The 
new art gallery has been graced with 600 
autotypes from original paintings of the 
masters in the Italian, Flemish, German, 
and French schools, arranged chronologi- 
cally so as to give an idea of the progress 
of painting in these schools. A series of 
plaster casts of the most noted statues have 
been ordered for the gallery; also oil cop- 
ies of the paintings of the different masters, 
to illustrate the colors of the different 
schools. Several thousand dollars’ worth 
of apparatus has been ordered for the chem- 
ical laboratory. Philosophical apparatus 
has also been ordered. 

A very refreshing incident took place at 
the Brookline caucus last week. There was 
an unexampled gathering of the friends of 
Messrs, Candler and Lyman, the contesting 
candidates for the Congressional nomination. 
More than five hundred men were present. 
It was moved that William I Bowditch 
should preside. Before the vote was taken 
Mr Bowditch said that he had something 
to tell them which might make them prefer 
to select somebody else. He should vote 
for Hayes and Wheeler and for the Repub- 
lican nominee for Congressman, but he 
should not vote for the Republican State 
ticket. Asa friend of Woman Suffrage he 
should vote the Woman Suffrage State tick- 
et, headed by John I. Baker. A vote was 
then taken and, notwithstanding this declara- 
tion of independence, Mr. Bowditch was 
elected Chairman, only one man voting 
against him. We are happy to add that 
delegates were chosen in the interest of Mr. 
Candler, who is a first class man—liberal, 
progressive, and competent—and who is, 
moreover, a warm friend of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

Miss Lydia Becker, the London advocate 
of Woman Suffrage, spoke at the excursion 
of the British Association. In her pleasant 
little address she conceded that times were 
changing a little in regard to the position 
of ladies at social gatherings. An improve- 
ment had commenced, There was a tradi- 
tion that on the last occasion when the 
British Association visited Glasgow an ex- 
cursion had taken place at the end of which 
the gentlemen had been invited to luncheon, 
while the ladies had been left outside to 
dine with Duke Humphrey. The gentle- 
men pretended that they had more pleasure 
in toasting the ladies in their absence, and 
hearing them replied for by proxy, but the 
ladies would agree with her that it was more 
satisfactory to be toasted when they were 
present, and to reply for themselves. They 
would remember that they could not always 
enjoy privileges without contributing some- 
thing to the enjoyment of the company. 

The Temperance and Woman Suffrage 
vote in this State promises to surprise both 
parties. It is a year when even the presi- 
dential election has very little partisanizing 
influence on the gubernatorial vote. Most 
people are perfectly easy in their mind at 
the prospect of electing either Adams or 
Rice, and, of course, at the impossibility of 
electing Baker. Hence the last named, as 
representative of two ‘‘causes,” can be 
voted for with absolute safety, and will be 
so voted for by a good many. The Tem- 
perance Reform in the eastern part of the 
State has greatly strengthened the prohibi- 
tory vote, although it was carried on with- 
out political accessories. It has only been 
successful in towns and cities which had 
prohibited under the local option clause,— 
places, in short, where the evil had become 
so bad that the whole community rose in 
revolt to put it down with both law and 
gospel. There are places in western Massa- 
chusetts where the slack enforcement of the 
license law is tending to the same result and 
where votes will be thrown against it in 
consequence. The ‘Baker clubs” around 
here are already numbering more members 
than Baker got votes in the towns last year. 
—Springfield Republican. 

In an article on opium eating, as devel- 
oped in that city, the Providence Journal 
remarks: ‘‘Many stories might be told of 
the desperate means to which men, even in 
this city have resorted to to get opium, but 
they are all alike in showing the terrible 
force of the habit, and the gradual destruc- 
tion of mind and body which the habit long 
continued produces. After the opium habit 
is once formed the victim is in misery all 
the time that he is not under the influence 
of the drug. A man ought to think some- 
time before beginning a habit which com- 
pels him to drop his natural life and live an 
artificial existence, wholly dependent upon 





adrug. It is said that there is one opium 
eater in this city who has fully counted the 
cost. He began to eat opium when about 
thirty-five years old, and finding a few years 
later the habit firmly fastened upon him, he 
determined that he could not live at the 
longest more than thirty years. He was 
then taking half a grain of morphine a day. 
He figured out the amount of morphine that 
he should require in thirty years, allowing 
an increase of a quarter of a grain a year. 
He then made a deposit of money sufficient 
to supply him with his regular allowance 
during all those years, and now he goes 
about continually under the influence of 
morphine, viewing life and the world in 
which he moves as if he saw them from the 
large end of an opera glass.” 

During August the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children in New York 
received 85 complaints, of which eighty 
were investigated, and in5 advice was given. 
There were 28 cases prosecuted in the 
courts, and 18 convictions obtained: 38 chil- 
dren were rescued from cruel treatment and 
sent to homes or charitable institutions, 12 
going to the Catholic Protectory. The 
amount of work done by the society has 
greatly increased within a year, and with 
enlarged powers it is expected that much 
will be done this fall and winter. The offi- 
cers of the society are determined to do all 
in their power to break up two great evils. 
The first is the employing of children as 
beggars. When found thus engaged their 
cases will be investigated, and if there is 
honest poverty no arrests will be made, but 
the children and families will be sent for 
help to some of the charitable societies; but 
if the children are used as professional beg- 
gars they will be taken under the care of the 
society, and the parents or employers will 
be punished. Several persons are now serv- 
ing out sentences for using children in this 
manner. The other evil, and a different 
one to contend against, is the sending out 
of little girls at night into the streets, where 
they are taught the first steps to crime. 
These children, from ten to fourteen years of 
age, pretend to sell flowers or small trifles, 
but the older ones are often thoroughly de- 
praved. It is very difficult to get hold of 
these children from a legal standpoint, un- 
less it can be proved that they are disorder- 
ly. The society has broken up the gang 
that formerly infested Fourteenth Street, 
and sent nine girls to the House of Refuge, 
but four of the Broadway girls, who have 
been arrested about six times each, have 
each time been released on writs of habeas 
corpus, their parents or employers showing 
that they do not lack money for legal pro- 
ceedings. This winter every effort will be 
made to break up the business and rescue 
the little ones from their degradation. 








ANNUAL MEETING, | 
AMERICAN WOMAN SURFRAGS ASSOCIA- 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION Com- 
menced on Monday evening, Oct. 2, at Han- 
del and Hayden Hall, Philadelphia, at 7 30 
o'clock. The hall was filled; about seven 
hundred persons being present. Mrs Mary 
A. Livermore, of Massachusetts, presided 
and made the opening address. 

Mrs. LiverRMoRE thought that the action 
of the women of the United States on the 
temperance question was proof of their in- 
terest in public questions, a fact often de- 
nied. The women of this country have 
long felt the importance of the temperance 
question, but their efforts in its behalf have 
been thwarted by politicians, lawyers and 
gin-sellers until at last in despair they threw 
themselves on their own resources, and 
through the help of God there is to-day a 
vast organization of temperance women, 
whose object, and only object, is the entire 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

Then it is urged that men so efficiently 
represent the political views of women, that 
Woman Suffrage itself is unnecessary. In 
answer to this objection she had only to say 
that the opposition of men to the temper- 
ance movement was a sufficient refutation 
of this idea. Some of the objections to 
Woman Suffrage were so flimsy that they 
almost dropped to pieces without being at- 
tacked. It was sometimes urged in opposi- 
tion to the movement that comparatively 
few women would vote, and that there was 
not sufticient political interest amongst them 
to induce them to go to the polls. But this 
is only what already exists amongst the 
male voters in many of the States of the 
Union, and Mrs. Livermore quoted from 
the Boston Journal of a recent date, which, 
in criticising the absence of men of that city 
from the polling places, declared that a fine 
ought to be inflicted upon a man who 
did not exercise his political rights. 

It was also urged that the time at the dis- 
posal of women would not allow their going 
to the polls, but this argument falls to the 
ground when it is remembered that the ex- 
ercise of the franchise only occupies about 
six hours during the year. There are also 
men who argue that they do not help the 
movement because the women do not ask 
in sufficient numbers. But did the negroes 
ask for emancipation? Did they hold meet- 
ings or petition Congress? No! the Repub- 
lican party did not care to learn whether 
the negroes wanted the ballot, nor did they 
wait until they asked for it; they knew 
that the star of the Republican party was 
waning, and they gave liberty to the slave 
because the political power of the negro was 
needed to revive it. 

Then, again, there is the old and oft reit- 
erated argument which she had often heard 
used by Horace Greeley, that the ballot is 
synonomous with the bullet, and that until 





women are prepared to take their places in 
the army and support the country upon the 
battle field, they have no claim in the exer- 
cise of political! power. This argument is a 
two-edged sword which cuts both ways, 
and if pushed it would have the effect of 
disfranchising one-half of the male voters 
of the country, for one-half would be unfit 
for active service. The speaker gave a 
sketch of the early history of the association, 
and concluded the address amid much ap- 
plause. 

Lucy STONE was glad to see so large an 
attendance at this first meeting and to meet 
so many active Suffrage workers from all 
parts of the country. Important plans of 
work would be considered at this meeting. 
She invited all present to enroll themselves 
as members of the Association by signing 
its Constitution and making an annual con- 
tribution of one dollar. 

Henry B. BLackwELL hoped that the 
friends of Woman Suffrage during the 
coming year would push the reform vigor- 
ously in every party Convention and in 
every State Legislature. After the Presi- 
dential election was over, the country would 
turn its attention more than ever before to 
questions of practical political reform. 

eal reform could only be secured by a re- 
form in the caucus system. So long as the 
pay nominations are made by small as- 
semblages of men alone, manipulated by 
professional politicians and controlled by 
private interests, no Legislature was likely 
to be chosen who would favor Woman’s 
claim. In the reconstruction of politics 
soon to take place, the question of Woman 
Suffrage ought not to be ignored. 

Delegates were invited to remain and 
give their names to the Secretary, and a 
meeting to facilitate organization was an- 
nounced to assemble next morning in the 
ante-room at ten o’clock. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
Livermore at 10:30 o’clock. Mrs. Kings- 
bury, of Pa., was appointed Secretary. 
The following Committees were appointed: 

COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS Was appointed as fol- 


lows: 
Mo.; Mrs. C. F. Allen, Maine; 


Rev. John Snyder. } 
Hon. Nath’l White, New Hampshire; Mrs. H’H. Rob: 


inson, Mass.; Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, Rhode Island; 
Mrs. Sarah Harris, Ct,; Mrs. E. M. Willcox, New 
York; Mrs. E.B. Duffey, New Jersey; Sarah H. Pierce, 
Pa.; 8. D. Forbes, Del.; Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, Ohio; 
Mrs. Helen V. Austin, Indiana; Mrs. Ida Harrell, Ili- 
nois; Mrs. Henrietta Buckner, Texas; Mrs. McKin- 
ney, Iowa; Jennie H. Craig, West Va.; Geo. L. Bar- 
ker, California. 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 
was sonore. by the Chair, as follows: 

H. B. Blackwell, Massachusetts; Rev. Lorenza 
Haynes, Maine; Mrs. Armenia White, N. Hampshire; 
Jas. Hutchinson, Jr., Vermont; Mrs, Eliz. B. Chace, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. James Sheldon, Connecticut; L. 
A. Fowler, New York; Mrs. C, C. Hussey, New Jer- 
sey; Passmore Williamson, Pa.; Dr. John Cameron, 
Delaware; Jane O. DeForest, Ohio; Mrs. D. L. R. 
Wardman, Illinois; Mrs. Maria N. McKay, Indiana; 
Mrs. R. N. Hazard, Mo.; Mrs. Henrietta Buckner, 
Texas; Mrs. M. M. Elliott, Minnesota; Dr. Phila A. 
Lyon, Iowa: M. A. Root, Michigan; Judge J. E. 
Washburn, Colorado; Sarah L. Knox, California; 
Mrs. A. J. Duniway, Oregon; Jennie H. Craig, West 
Va.; Mrs. Dr. Winslow, D. C. 

COMMITTEE OF SIX ON FINANCE: 

Lucy Stone, Mass.; Abba G. Woolson, N. H.; Fan- 
ny B. Ames, Pa.; Mrs. 8. M. Wade, Ohio.; Sallie 
Hart, California; Mrs. Margaret Snyder, Mo. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, on behalf of the Exec- 


utive Committee made the Annual Report. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

As the special reports of the State socie- 
ties auxiliary to the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, are made through their 
Executive Committees, this report will in- 
clude, in a very vrief statement, the gen- 
eral progress of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, 

The new year began with an effort to se- 
cure Woman Suffrage in Colorado, by a 
mass meeting in Denver, January 10, which 
was followed by the formation of State and 
County societies and much active work. 

January 19th, Judge Kingman, of Wy- 
oming, was invited by the Suffrage Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, to 
report the actual working of Woman Suf- 
frage in that Territory. Judge Kingman 
affirmed in a very clear and straight-for- 
ward manner, its practical working, and the 
good result. 

January 10th, Governor Carpenter, of 
Iowa, urged Woman Suffrage upon the at- 
tention of the Legislature of that State. 

February 8th, there was a majority re- 
port of the Colorado Committee for a new 
Constitution, against incorporating Woman 
Suffrage in it, but also a minority report in 
favor of it. 

February 26th, more than 9000 signatures 
to petitions for Woman Suffrage had been 
presented before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. 

March 17th, the Massachusetts Senate, 
by a vote of 24 to 16, passed a bill to sub- 
mit an amendment for Woman Suffrage to 
the vote of the men of that State. 

March 27th, this bill was defeated in the 
House by a vote of 127 to 77. 

In March, also, Judge Ryan, of the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin, decided against 
the right of Lavinia Goodell to practice law 
in that Court. Miss Goodell in a very able 
plea defended her right. There is hope of 
an act of the next Legislature by which 
Miss Goodell will be allowed to follow her 
cases from the courts where she ¢ permitted 
to practice, to any court to which they may 
be appealed. 

In March, the Iowa House of Represen- 
tatives passed a Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of that State by a 
vote of 54 to 40. It was defeated in the 
Senate by one vote—22 to 23. 

In April, Miss Crocker was elected one 
of the four supervisors of the public schools 
of Boston. She was the first woman who 
ever served in that capacity, and the first to 
receive the snug salary of $4,000 a year. 

April 18th, the homestead of Abby Kelly 
Foster was sold for taxes, because Mrs. 
Foster claimed that taxation and represen- 
tation should go together, and so refused to 
pay the tax till she could vote. In 1776 
men gave their lives to defend the right to 
be represented as well as taxed. In 1876, 
the descendents of these old heroes sell at 
public outcry the home of a brave woman 
who gave her youth and middle life to rid 
the country of the Slave System, and who 
now, in her old age, stands for the right to 
be represented as well as taxed. The Cen- 
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tennial Exposition waves its flags all the 
same, and men cheer for the Declaration, 
and sell out the new one made for the same 
principle to-day. 

The Committee on Credentials made a 
partial report, showing one hundred and 
three delegates present, representing twen- 
ty-three States and Territories. Two other 
States reported themselves at the close of 
the morning meeting, making in all twenty- 
five States and Territories represented; viz., 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Texas, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, California, 
Oregon, District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Albina L. Washburne, of Colorado, 
read the following report: 

COLORADO REPORT. 


Previous to last year there had been very 
little agitation on the subject of Woman 
Suffrage in Colorado, and a few of us wait- 
ing ones were glad to receive a visit from 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Massachu- 
setts, a tried friend and worker in the Suf- 
frage cause, who arrived in Colorado about 
the middle of November, 1875. Anxious 
to avail ourselves of her valuable assistance 
we Suffragists, then scattered and unknown 
to each other, gave her a warm welcome 
and proceeded to agitate a little, and feel 
the public pulse. rs. Campbell lectured 
in nearly all the principle towns of Colo- 
rado, finding many interested, and devoting 
herself untiringly to presenting the claims 
of Woman to legal rights, to the popular 
comprehension, when a call was made for 
a Convention of the friends to be held at 
Denver, January 10th, 1876, which was re- 
sponded to by a few from a distance, and 
others more numerous from the city. Four 
sessions were held, an organization ef- 
fected of the Colorado Woman Suffrage 
Association, by-laws and Constitution adopt- 
ed, and the following officers elected: Pres- 
ident, Dr. Alida C. Avery, of Denver; Re- 
cording Secretary, Miss E. D. Sewall, of 
Denver; Cor, Secretary, Mrs. A. L. Wash- 
burne, Big Thompson; Treasurer, Mrs. 1. 
T. Hanna, Denver. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes and Mrs, 
M. F. Shields, of Colorado Springs; Mrs. 
M. W. Campbell, Mrs. A. 8. Washburne, 
and Dr. A. C, Avery, of Denver. The first 
meeting, at best a venture, was a success, 
and the audience, composed of the best men 
ahd women of Denver, with many mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention, and 
the Legislature then in session, continually 
grew in numbers, until many were unable 
to enter, and even women heretofore appar- 
ently indifferent, stood the entire evening 
to hear the glad tidings of Woman’s resur- 
rection. An able executive Committee was 
chosen of both men and women, as also sev- 
eral vice presidents from among known 
friends of the cause in different Focalities, 
A committee was appointed who waited on 
the Constitutional Convention in session, 
and were courteously heard by the commit- 
tee on Suffrage and elections. This com- 
mittee of five women, viz., Mrs. Campbell, 
Miss Avery, Mrs. Hanna, Mrs. Shields and 
Mrs. Washburne, urged upon the Conven- 
tion the rightand justice of Woman's claim 
to an equal recognition before the law, and 
the injustice of taxing and governing wo- 
men without their consent, not forgetting 
to remind them of the glory and ec/at which 
would follow the memory of those who 
first offered the helping hand to the women 
of the Centennial State. 

Petitions were also presented from about 
one thousand citizens of the Territory, 
praying the Honorable members to so frame 
the new Constitution in fixing the status of 
voters, ‘‘that no ,distinction be made on ac- 
count of sex.’”” Memorials were also pre- 
sented from the Missouri Woman Suffrage 
Association and the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Also an independent, 
personal letter from Wendell Phillips, urg- 
ing that justice be done to the women of 
the new State by liberal provision in the 
Constitution. 

Very opportunely for us, just at this time 
arrived in Denver Dr. J. H. Hayford, of 
the Laramie Sentinel, Laramie City, Wy- 
oming. He was readily prevailed upon to 
tell the people what he knew of the practi- 
cal workings of Woman Suffrage in Wy- 
oming Territory. On afew hours notice 
one of the largest halls in the city was 
filled with intelligent people seeking light 
on this much abused subject, and the lec- 
ture was a plain unvarnished tale of the 
good that had followed the introduction of 
women into halls of justice and at the polls 
in that territory. In short the practice of 
the women of Wyoming proved the theory 
of the women of Colorado. But, notwith- 
standing all this, the reform was too new to 
the people; in fact the members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Colorado had not 
been elected on any such issue, and the ob- 
jectionable word ‘‘male” was introduced in 
qualifications for general elections, but al- 
lowing women to vote and hold office in 
school districts, under the same restrictions 
as other citizens. 

The following clause is the only result of 
all our effort in behalf of Woman and, as 
will be seen, calls for renewed and contin- 
ued effort on our part until we stand equal 
with our brothers before the law. 

ArTicLe 7,Sec.2. “The general assembly shall, 
at the first session thereof, and may at any subse- 

uent session, enact laws to extend the right of suf- 
rage to women of lawful age and otherwise qualified 


according to the provisions of this article. No such 
enactment shall be of effect until submitted to the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 328.) 





- BUSINESS NOTICES. — 
The Machine Was Worn Out, 


Why? Not because it was not well built, but it 
was wrongly run. Thousands of men who have run 
down lon, fore their threescore and _ ten years are 
accomplished, might have been renewed into spright- 
liness and vim if they had tried the well known PERU- 
VIAN sYRUP, which contains among its compounds 
the,Protoxide of Iron, so combined that it assimilates 
with the blood and invigorates the whole system. 
This syrup has proved efficacious in thousands of 
cases, and will do everybody good who uses it. All 
druggists keep it. lw4l 
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POETRY. 
“THE PRIDE OF BATTERY B.” 
BY FRANK H. GASSAWAY. 


South Mountain towered on our right, 
Far off the river lay, 
And over on the wooded height 
We held their lines at bay. 
At last the mutt'ring guns were still. 
The day died slow and wan, 
At last the gunners’ pipes did fill, 
The Sergeant's yarns began. 
When as the wind a moment blew 
Aside the fragrant flood, 
Our briarwoods raised—within our view 
A little maiden stood. 
A tiny tot of six or seven, 
From fireside fresh she seemed. 
(Of such a little one in heaven 
One soldier often dreamed.) 
And as we stared, one little hand 
Went to her curly head 
In grave salute. ‘And who are you!” 
At length the Sergeant said. 
“And where's your home?” he growled again. 
She lisped out, ‘“‘Who is me? 
Why, don’t you know? I'm little Jane, 
‘The Pride of Battery B.’ 
“My home? Why, that was burned away, 
And pa and ma are dead, 
And so I ride the guns all day, 
Along with Sergeant Ned; 
“And I’ve a drum that’s not a toy, 
And a cap with feathers, too, 
And I march beside the drummer boy 
On Sundays at review. 
“But now our bacca’s all give out, 
The men can't have their smoke; 
And so they're cross—why even Ned 
Won't play with me and joke; 
“And the big Colonel said to-day — 
I hate to hear him swear— 
He'd give a leg for a good pipe 
Like the Yanks had over there. 
“And so I thought when beat the drum, 
And the big guns were still, 
I'd creep beneath the tent and come 
Out here across the hill, : 
“And beg, good Mister Yankee men, 
You'd give me some Lone Jack, 
Please do—when we get some again 
I'll surely bring it back. 
‘Indeed I will, for Ned—says he— 
‘If I do what I say, 
I'll be a General yet, may be, 
And ride a prancing bay.” 
We brimmed her tiny apron o’er, 
You should have heard her laugh 
As each man from his scanty store 
Shook out a gen’rous half. 
To kiss the little mouth, stooped down, 
A score of grimy men, 
Until the Sergeant’s husky voice 
Said ‘“’Tention, Squad!"’ and then 
We gave her escort, till good-night 
The pretty waif we bid, 
And watched her toddle out of sight, 
Or else ‘twas tears that hid 
Her tiny form, nor turned about 
A man, nor spoke a word 
Till afterwhile a far, hoarse shout 
Upon the wind we heard! 
We sent it back—then cast sad eye 
Upon the scene around, 
A baby’s hand had touched the tie 
That brothers once had bound. 
That's all—eave when the dawn awoke 
Again the work of hell; 
And through the sullen clouds of smoke 
The screaming missiles fell. 
Our Gen'ral often rubbed his glass, 
And marvelled much to see 
Not a single shell that whole day fell 
In the camp of Battery ““B!”’ 
—Be. 





oer 
A HAPPY WOMAN’S FANCY. 


BY H. H. 


She walked in the sunset’s waning light, 
Her face with unconscious gladness bright; 
She walked where roses bloomed in their bed; 
The clouds in the sunset sky were red 

As the roses were, and floated slow 

Like the roses’ petals to and fro 

In the summer air, and rose and fell 

Like the petals on each wind’s soft swell. 
She gazed at the glory overhead, 

And stooped and gathered a rose full red. 
‘To keep,”’ she said, ‘‘when summer is done 
I gather them daily one by one. 

In silk and linen, in drawer and chest, 

I lay them away in fragrant rest, 

And the days on which their bloom was shed 
I gather and lay away. not dead, 

As the roses are, but sown to rise, 

Like souls of the saints that die, to skies 
Where they at last in a heavenly place 
Shall dwell, tranefigured and face to face.”’ 
And, speaking thus, she smiled as she went 
Through the garden-paths. The roses bent, 
Shedding their petals in rosy crowds, 

Like petals of day, the rosy clouds 

Went floating off in the twilight free; 

But I bore the picture away with me— 

A woman fair in the summer weather, 

A day and a rose gathered together, 

And a’heart so glad that it could see 

Tn all yo Love’s immortality. 
ndependent. 











= For the Woman's Journal. . 
RACHAEL HALCOMBE. 
BY 8. L. M. 





“But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden and waters be deep.”” 


Thus sung a beautiful woman, in the 
lighted parlors of a large sea-side hotel, one 
September evening. The weather was get- 
ting cold. The guests were nearly all gone. 
To-morrow Mr. John Guernsey would leave. 
He was pacing the piazza outside. It was 
for him that the ‘“Three Fishers” were sung. 
Not because he had asked it, but because 
she who sung it loved him. She had no 
sort of reason for thinking that he loved 
her; but, in despair, which some one has 
called ‘‘the eagerness of unfed hope,” she 
thought he might hear the song and think 
of the singer. He indeed heard and admir- 
ed the song; but his thoughts were not of 
the singer. They were like this, if put into 
language: 

“I wonder if Rachael Halcombe will 
think any thing about crying for me, when 





the stormy Atlantic shall roll its waves be- 
tween us?” 

Rachael Halcombe was sitting in an alcove, 
also listening to the rich alto of the woman 
who put into her voice all the hopelessness 
of her personal grief. Soon John Guernsey 
came in, sat by Miss Halcombe, and said: 

‘The lines are true of people other than 
fishers.” 

“Yes, but the poet did not tell all the 
truth. We women must work as well as 
weep.” 

“What did you say?” 

Some persons have a habit of asking over, 
although they hear, when they are at a loss 
what to answer, or are surprised by the 
words of the last speaker. They usually 
betray by their tone however. It was so in 
this case. She knew, when she had repeat- 
ed, that he understood no better than the 
first time, for he heard both. The truth 
was, he supposed Miss Halcombe, like all 
the other ladies whom he met, had ‘‘fed on 
the roses and lain on the lilies of life;” so, 
when she spoke of work, he wondered what 
she meant. She saw his perplexity, and 
said: 

‘I mean what I say. I shall go back to 
the city to work till nextsummer comes. I 
am a compositor. My father and three 
children of a dead brother, depend on me 
for support. You wonder that I come to 
this place? Well, I like to, and that is the 
reason.” 

Very bitterly and abruptly this girl of 
twenty thus spoke. A few moments later, 
when she bade Mr. Guernsey good night 
and good bye just as abruptly, almost as 
bitterly, she wondered, herself, that she 
could have been thus brave. The succeed- 
ing hours with her were those of rebellion. 
Exactly against what she was rebellious, 
she did not then know; but, years after, 
when she looked back to this night, she saw 
that, in her weakness, she had hated her 
life. She then thought herself a martyr to 
fate, an idiot for having cast the die she did 
instead of letting matters take their course; 
for she knew John Guernsey would have 
offered her his hand and heart, if she had 
not been so strangely distant in her manner. 
She knew, if she married him, life would 
be easy, bright, and pleasant, that her father 
and the children of her brother would be 
taken care of in some way, even if they did 
not all live together; for there would be 
plenty of money then. If she went back to 

the old life, she knew by experience that it 
would be hard and cheerless. When she 
contrasted the two sides, she did not say 
any thing to herself about putting duty on 
either. Indeed she had no clearly defined 
reason why she chose as she did, for choos- 
ing it was, as she was convinced that her 
poverty and the circumstances of her fami- 
ly would not change the love or the inten- 
tions of this man who was so very much to 
her. She felt asif she would be afraid to go 
over it again, lest she might be tempted 
more than she was able to resist, to decide 
differently; at the same time she was angry 
with herself for having so suddenly parted 
from him. 

As for John Guernsey, he walked the pi- 
azza outside, because he could not think, 
and there was nothing else for him to do. 
When at length he stopped, and went me- 
chanically to his room, he had collected his 
thoughts sufficiently to say to himself. 

“This woman and her conduct to-night 
are an enigma. I will find the key and 
translate.” 

This was his translation. 

“That Miss Halcombe nerceived he was 
about to propose to her, and wishing to 
spare him the mortification of a refusal, 
had adopted this ruse to prevent his ad- 
vances.” He found it painful to believe her 
guilty of that deception; for he was not one 
of those, who believe that it is natural for 
women to adopt artifice in preference to 
plain-dealing. But, after all, he believed 
it, though he would never have thought of 
accusing her of a like deception in any 
other matter. 

There seems to be a generally diffused 
belief, the world over, that it is not so 
wicked for women to tell falsehoods to 
gain or rid themselves of the attention of 
gentlemen, as it is for any other purpose, 
Doubtless this popular notion helped Mr. 
Guernsey to palliate the supposed decep- 
tion on the part of Miss Haleombe; for, in 
his great love for her, he found it hard to 
think she would act the part accredited to 
her, and which would have seemed so de- 
spicable to him under any other circum- 
stances. 

Having solved the enigma, as he sup- 
posed, correctly, he left the next morning 
by an early carriage, without again seeing 
Miss Halcombe. 

He was a young man who had inherited 
a large fortune and an indolent disposition, 
which inclined him to a luxurious life; but 
having realized the danger of selfishness, 
he had set himself to the task of living and 
acting in such a way that he would be of 
some use to the world. His efforts had 
been successful, while the energy and per- 
severance which had been developed, united 
with other good qualities, which he pos- 
sessed, had produced a worthy character, 

A week later, Rachael returned to her 
life in the city. The next season she did 
not go to the Ocean House as usual. She 
remembered she had told him she went 





there every year, and perhaps he would be 
there. Now she did not care to meet 
him; for she felt as if tosee him would 
tempt her from her life work, and the past 
year had been hard, and no new thoughts 
or ideas had come to liberate her mind 
from the humdrum toil. She concluded 
she would not run into temptation. She 
began to have clearer ideas of what her 
duty to her family was. By staying away, 
she avoided him, for he too remembered 
what she had said, and thought he would 
test the truth of all her statement by prov- 
ing a part of it true or false. When he did 
not find her, and afterward learned that 
she did not come through the whole season, 
he said: 

“T was right in my conclusion. She lid 
not care for me. I will not seek her fur- 
ther. It would only be an annoyance to 
both of us.” 

So he tried to forget his dream in ener- 
getic work. 

The second year she was much happier; 
for she had found something more to think 
of, and was quite happy. It came about 
in this wise. She was not possessed of 
great literary ability, and therefore had 
never thought of putting any of her thoughts 
on paper. But, one day, the editor, whom 
she had long known very well, said to her, 
as she was leaving the office, where she had 
been on some errand: 

“TI have a nervous headache, Miss Hal- 
combe, and wish you to write for me to- 
night.” 

“I would be happy to do so, Mr. Mar 
tyn,” she replied; ‘‘but that is entirely be- 
yond me.” 

“It is not beyond you,” was the reply. 

She thought no more of it, but, some 
time afterward, a bill prohibiting the sale 
of liquor was being discussed in the Legis- 
lature of the Capital where she lived. She 
felt so deeply the justice of the measure, 
and saw with such keen anguish how few 
were its supporters, that she seized a pen 
and, for the first time, wrote for the y ress. 
She gave the article to Mr. Martyn, saying, 

“Here is the editorial you asked for.” 

The next morning, the article on Tem- 
perance in the F. Times was much dis- 
cussed. After that, Rachael wrote often. 
Ina few weeks she was paid a fair com- 
pensation. She enjoyed it so much that 
life seemed to her fresh and new. The old 
unrest was quite forgotten. Meanwhile the 
children were growing older, so they be- 
came less a care and more companionable. 
Her father grew more and more of an inva- 
lid every year, more and more in sympathy 
with himself and all his ailments, and less 
and less charitable towards other people. 

Another year went by. Arthur and Isa- 
bel could no longer go to the public school. 
They ought to be sent to a preparatory one. 
Her father had need of more attendance. 
These things necessitated more money. 
She sat down one night to invent some 
way to increase her funds. 

She naturally thought what other people 
did, who had families to support. Of the 
young girls who commenced earning their 
living at the time she did, she knew of no 
one, unless they had some special talents, 
who earned more wages than herself; but 
few of these had so many others dependent 
on their exertions. Then she thought of 
the young men, who had wives and children 
to feed. Those who had been in the office 
where she had always worked, and who 
had been at all faithful, had either taken 
some higher place in the establishment, or 
had gone into some more profitable business, 
She remembered hearing one of them say, 
when he left, that he must have a larger 
salary. His family could not live on what 
he was then earning. He wished to give 
them more advantages. That was just her 
case. 

“I wonder if I have been stupid; if I am 
not as smart as other people?” she thought. 

She knew then where duty lay, if she 
had not before. She was to take care of 
the little girl and two boys, because she 
ought. The relations between them seemed 
different from what they did two years be- 
fore. She saw it was demanded of her, not 
only to support them, but to do her best 
for them, and to do it herself, so that they 
might not have to feel that they were de 
pendent on any one upon whom they had 


no claim. 
Soshe was better prepared to meet her 


old lover than she had been two years be- 
fore, when her heart drew her so strongly 
and she did not know why she did not fol- 
low its promptings. Soon afterwards their 
acquaintance was renewed by a chance meet- 
ing in a street car. They fell to talking 
quite naturally, notwithstanding their ab- 
rupt parting. 

He called upon her frequently, after that, 
and found that her words with regard to her 
circumstances were true. One day he asked 
her to marry him. She did not say no, she 
said: 

“You must wait. I have much work to 
do yet for my own, and I want to carry out 
my plans.” 

It was in vain for him to assure her that 
his means were sufficient, and were at her 
disposal to use for the children’s support and 
education. She pledged her hand to him, 
and told him to come again at the end of 
two years. She said to herself, 

“That will be time enough for me to find 





out if I can do what I propose.” 

Her plan was to buy out the proprietor of 
the R——Times. She knew he was ready to 
sell. She had no money. She always used 
all her salary for the family. She went to 
several wealthy gentlemen who, she knew 
had helped young men in setting up busi- 
ness for themselves; but those wise-acres in- 
formed her that it was quite out of the ques- 
tion for her to attempt it, that it was an un- 
heard-of thing for a woman to run a paper. 

She was tempted to give up; but she 
thought of Isabel, her oldest niece. Her 
mother was a Southern woman, who had a 
great horror of being in the least dependent. 
Isabel had inherited this feeling, and Rachel 
knew that she would leave school at once, 
and work for her own living, before she 
would receive it from any one who was not 
her relative. This thought spurred her on in 
her endeavor. 

Finally the proprietor, who, knew her bet- 
ter than they all, made the terms very easy 
for her, and by mortgaging the little house 
where they lived, she succeeded in making 
the purchase. 

The next two years were not as hard as 
when she worked as acompositor. She had 
trials, anxieties, and disappointments; but 
she was surprised at the large pecuniary re- 
turns which she received. They weremuch 
beyond her expectations. The two years 
passed swiftly away. Rachael’s success, and 
consequent happiness in the fact that she 
was now able to give her neice and nephews 
all necessary advantages by her own exer- 
tions, gave her a new confidence in her- 
self, and therefore a better appearance; 
though she had always a very pleasing man- 
ner. 

Her experience enabled her now to un- 
derstand all that she had done, and why she 
had done it. She saw that on that never-to 
be-forgotten night at the Ocean House, she 
had blamed the Providence that had ordered 
her life. She saw that when the temptation 
came the second time, and she was anxious 
to accept the love which had waited so long 
for her, she had come up a little way into 
the light, she had grown religiously, so that 
she no longer blamed Providence; but she 
did rebel against the custom which had al- 
lowed her to think she was doing all she 
might, when she had attempted so little. 
Very reverently she thanked God that he had 
led her as he had, that when she was in 
darkness, doubt, and ignorance, he had kept 
her from mistakes, of which she would have 
repented when too late, and that in his own 
good time he had enabled her to see all so 
clearly. 

When John Guernsey came to claim his 
promised bride, he found her ready, and he 
too thanked God for the years of waiting, 
which had changed the selfish girl, to the 
generous, self-reliant woman. 





———__ o> 
BY HER OWN MIGHT. 


Force is the latent factor which energy 
can alone mature. Vigor and earnestness 
are necessary helpmeets toward accomplish- 
ing life’s projects. No effort was ever 
brought to a successful issue which was not 
cradled in necessity and nursed by strength. 
Our mental powers are as carefully defined 
as our physical. Use can alone insure in- 
tensity. The hand that hangs listless by 
our side day after day, soon loses the power 
of manipulation, and the play of muscle; 
and so the mind, unskilled in the practices 
of thought, is virtually excluded, from the 
participation of the pleasures of reflection. 

Woman must realize that life is no holi- 
day. Neither is it a continual taking in 
and never giving forth. Life consists not 
merely of food and shelter, raiment or ma- 
terial belongings. Back of all these, is a 
supreme essence which moves the hands and 
directs the thoughts. If this power is not 
nurtured and educated to its utmost limit, 
the propelling force of all existence is wo- 
fully wanting. Woman must earnestly 
comprehend the pressing necessity of such 
self-training before she can adopt it. She 
has dealt too long with externals. She has 
aimed too much to please. She has sought 
rather to attract by personal enhancements, 
than by moral excellence. In repairing 
these faults, she has much to unlearn. 
Where she has hitherto sought adulation, 
she must content herself in the future, with 
reluctant approval. She should invite crit- 
icism. She should place her thoughts on 
the world’s page, and inscribe her conduct 
on time’s unfailing parchment. In the 
judgment of the critics she shall be enabled 
to make large additions in experience and 
fact. 

To men, alluring incentives are offered 
for action. They are constantly urged out 
of sloth and indifference. Every possible 
facility is presented that will in any way 
increase their physical or moral state. Their 
failures are overlooked, while numberless 
helping hands point them to future success. 
Indiscretions are disregarded and mental 
weaknesses mended by the cure-all of char- 
ity. Men have not attamed their present 
height of assumed excellence without much 
stumbling and falling. To err is human. 
We are nowhere told that Woman is espe- 
cially endowed with this frailty. Her ex- 
ecutive powers are not less pronounced than 
those of man. The diversity of talent, 
with which the Creator endowed man and 
woman, nowhere implies absolute strength 








and puerile weakness. God was just 
though custom has not always been. Wo. 
man’s powers are capable of limitless unfold- 
ing. Her ambitions are becoming aroused. 
The good works of her toiling sisters urge 
her to action. Life is no longer a pretty 
kaleidescope where numberless toys arrange 
themselves in various attractive devices for 
her amusement, but a stern reality where 
force must meet force; where industry and 
perseverance can alone remove the moun- 
tainous obstacles that loom up casting por- 
tentous shadows on her effort. But such 
shadows may be only ephemeral. A sturdy 
will sustained by pure principles will cause 
impediments to disappear like the snow 
while underneath, the pregnant green. 
sward, crowded with possibilities of blos- 
soms, shall meet her enraptured gaze. Wo- 
man must not hope to accomplish anything 
without effort. She should not forget the 
fruitful lessons of the past which substan. 
tiate this fact. No mere personal gratifica- 
tion was ever secured but at some cost 
of ability or time. Nor can the larger 
results be reached after without a simi- 
lar outlay. 

We read of women who have attained 
the front ranks in literature, art and science, 

The fact stands out in alluring form; we 
only mark the success; we count not the 
weary plodding toward the goal of their de- 
sires, nor the frequent discouragements that 
almost overcame them. Woman’s life is 
inherent with energy. That it has hitherto 
been wasted on trifles does not prove its 
non-existence. Women have for the most 
part found it so alluring to cling to some 
seemingly stronger support, that in the 
brief intoxication they did not realize the 
loss of body and soul they were sustaining, 
Woman is awaking from the Rip Van 
Winkle slumber. A hundred Gretchens 
come forth to accuse her of her short-com- 
ings. Only in the humble realizations of 
past delinquencies can she ally herself to 
those vitalizing powers which shall ensure 
future success, 

Work and not play should be her watch- 
word. Too much time has already been 
wasted. Too many advantages yielded to 
the enemy. If peace can only be secured 
by conflict, then welcome conflict. Wo- 
man should possess the unlimited preroga- 
tive of developing all her faculties to the 
utmost limit, taking care, however, that her 
life is not marred by any forced exaggera- 
tion. 

The world of matter and the wider world 
of thought await her entrance. Poised and 
self-contained, clad in the dignity of true 
Womanhood, she should emulate the noble, 
and seek to eliminate the evil. These du- 
ties to herself, need not impair or hinder 
the sacred functions of wife-hood or moth- 
er-hood, but rather add a new intensity 
to the forces of her being. By her own 
might, she should convert events into fruit- 
ful opportunities for self-improvement, and 
by conduct and thought, trace ineffaceable 
characters on the world’s unwritten page. 

S. J. WHEELER. 
ede 


LAKE GENEVA SEMINARY. 





Tom Hood had a genuine inspiration 
when he wrote his malediction upon early 
rising. I knew it before, but, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, I courted a new sensa- 
tion this morning, and, with two very sleepy 
eyes, saw the sun come out of his green bed 
on the shore of this charming Lake Geneva. 
Thrice before have I seen the sun make his 
toilet. Once, oh, incomparable once! from 
the shivering top of Mount Washington, 
where even the forbidden bed blankets wad- 
ded with innumerable shawls and hastily 
wrapped around my aguish form, gave not 
that sense of warmth without which the 
esthetic eye is dim. The superb advent of 
the sun god, stretching out his majestic 
arms of light over half a continent, and, 
with his conquering lances, freeing a world 
from the dominion of darkness, is a sight 
worth its cost, even including those first 
moments of anguish when the gong from 
the Plutonic realm seems to summons one 
to Hades, and one sadly murmurs: ‘‘Blest 
be the man who first invented sleep!” 

Again, I saw the sun rise from the ocean, 
when I had but to open my eyes and look 
through the east window to see his majesty 
bathe. The preparations for that morning 
ablution were on the grandest scale. Gui- 
do’s own Aurora, or a fairer one, drove 
through the sky, her resplendent chariot 
skimming the topmost waves and scattering 
diamonds for all the frolicsome white-caps 
to plunge madly after, and then hurry with 
their jewels toward the shore. 

The third time I saw it was after a long 
night of feverish tossing. At last the morn- 
ing broke over grand old Lake Michigan, 
who, in one of her angry moods, had lashed 
the shore all through the night watches, and 
foamed with rage. Now, the fury spent, 
the great white crests were breaking into 
delicate wreaths, and preparing to greet the 
day with smiles. In the eastern sky, the 
masses of gray cloud which had echoed the 
lake’s wrathful surging all through the night 
were scudding toward the west like a fright- 
ened army. Suddenly, a tide of crimson 
rolled over them,—such a wealth of color 
as a hundred vanishing sunsets might have 
bequeathed to a new day. Then the lake 
caught the glory, and multiplied the won- 
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der of the sky. Each smallest wave and 
cloud, for one supreme moment, shared the 
awful splendor. Then the king in his char- 
jot drew near, and all the hosts of the air 
fled precipitately before him. 

The memory of such a miracle is worth a 
thousand tamer realities. That may be the 
reason that Lake Geneva, in the glittering 
gold and blue of this September morning, 
aroused something very like a yawn, and 
caused a hasty balance to be struck in favor 
of sunsets. 

It happened in the observatory of the Cas- 
tle, which building deserves honorable men- 
tion, for several reasons. It stands on the 
eastern shore of the lake, its tower and bat- 
tlements conspicuous above the green oak 
setting which half conceals the building 
proper. From any point of view, it is a 
fine adjunct to the lake scenery, and at mid- 
night, when the moon silvers the turrets 
and converts the Milwaukee brick into im- 
pregnable stone, it is but a poor ghostly im- 
agination that cannot see mailed knights 
hurling their lances from the parapets, and 
flashing back the moonlight from their shin- 
ing shields. Only last night, as we floated 
with drifting oars in the mellow light, the 
tower took on the majesty of a grand old 
ruin, centuries old; and, on its crumbling 
walls, all the storied elves and goblins of 
the age of chivalry danced the hours away. 
The beautiful Jewess, from her loophole in 
the tower, eagerly watched the fray below, 
her rapidly beating heart protected by the 
shield of the wounded Ivanhoe. High up, 
over the gleaming parapets, a horse and 
rider poise in mid air; a clinging woman's 
form with the mastery of love in her tender 
eyes; a moment’s struggle, a glad triumph, 
and the three ride to their death. Now the 
roof is black with heroes, and the moon- 
beams are Trojan lances hurled at the in- 
vading Greek. In the harbor rides the 
wooden horse that is to bring destruction to 
unhappy Troy. Here in the boat sits the 
beautiful Helen herself, dimly conscious 
that the witchery of the houris weaving 
such a spell as enchained Paris, and involved 
two kingdoms in unutterable woe. The 
fair, false one invokes the ‘‘wizard of the 
north,” and now, oh magic spell of poetry! 
we see Melrose by pale moonlight. The oars 
dip once more in the enchanted lake, and, 
across its surface sweet human voices sing: 


“Oh boatman chant thy roundelay 
As o’er the waves we glide away.” 


From the farther shore comes faintly 
back: ‘‘List! ‘tis music stealing o’er the 
silvery sea.” And now, in the hush of 
voices, a flute, sweet-voiced as a bird, takes 
up the melody and tosses its ripples of sound 
from shore to shore. 

A minute since, and we could have 
pointed out the hawthorn bush where the 
fairy Vivian wove her fatal spell about the 
duped Merlin; but it is changing fast into 
a wild crab-apple tree. Then, we could 
have sworn that a snowy arm thrice rose 
yonder from the wave and flourished a jew- 
eled sword in air; but now, it is merely 
the turning stake with its floating pennon. 
The French horn did it. The execrable 
instrument has twice before slain our fan- 
cies, and we are getting to hate that man 
who toots it. We must flee, or we shall 
violate all the beatitudes. 

In the sober light of day, our Castle 
proves to be the ‘‘Lake Geneva Seminary.” 
Its architect was Miss Harriet E. Warner, 
the daughter of the principal. The build- 
ing is not only quaint and picturesque in 
its exterior, but it is extremely well planned 
for mundane uses. It is a well-appointed 
and arranged building, perfectly adapted to 
its use, yet so unlike the conventional sem- 
inary that it seems almost faultily faultless. 
It has long been a favorite hobby, with the 
writer, that architecture is a well-nigh un- 
explored realm, and that it will reveal its 
undeveloped resources only when women 
shall discover that their hands may turn 
the golden key. The depth of the igno- 
rance often displayed in planning buildings, 
their extreme unfitness for their specific 
purpose, the appalling dearth of closets and 
obtrusiveness of wash-bowls, and the dreary 
monotony of our city houses, are surely 
food for reflection. When women bring 
their graceful fancy and common sense, 
their quick perception of beauty and their 
experimental knowledge of the fitness of 
things, to bear upon our homes, there will 
be, let us hope, one less cause of insanity, 
and the streets which knew blocks shall 
know them no more. 

Miss Warner has demonstrated that a 
woman can design a large building that 
Shall combine to a rare degree beauty and 
fitness. Without having given any pre- 
vious attention to architecture, she achieved 
this success. Her artistic gifts and training 
of course paved the way; for this architect 
1S an artist by profession, and a credit to 
her young state. In the Woman's depart- 
ment, at Philadelphia, are two lovely speci- 
mens of her work. The shrine of carved 
ebony and silver, contributed by the women 
of Wisconsin, has two gem pictures in 
panels—bits of the lake and shore, in the 
delicate blue and green of their spring at- 
tire. These glimpses of the lake, in its 
sunny, spring-time mood, were caught by 
Miss Warner, who studies the scenery with 
4S much devotion as a lover studies the 
changing expressions of his lady’s face. 
Her artistic talent she seems to have inher- 











ited from her mother, a woman of rare cul- | 
tivation. 

Mrs. Warner, the principal of the school, 
is admirably fitted for the position, both by 
nature and training. The boarding depart. 
ment is limited to thirty pupils, with the 
intention of making it a family school in all 
the sweet home sense of the word. The 
unique feature of the institution is the cos- 
tume worn by the girls during exercise and 
study hours. This dress is a modified gym- 
nastic suit; its sole object, the healthy de- 
velopment of the physique. Two years of 
experiment have demonstrated that the 
change is highly beneficial to the pupils, 
their average health having materially im- 
proved. To be sure, there is imminent dan- 
ger that this free, healthy development of 
lung and muscle, may cost somewhat of 
that fragile delicacy which is supposed to 
be a feminine grace. These ruddy, glow- 
ing girls, coming briskly up the walk in 
their pretty boating rigs, after a hearty pull 
at the oars, may be imbibing notions of the 
possibilities of life which shall prove fatal 
to the established views upon redundant 
drapery and elegant listlessness. The most 
conservative of us cannot but wish the risk 
undertaken when we see the delightfully 
unconscious experimenters growing rosy 
and strong, regardless of consequence. 

The very air of Wisconsin is fatal to in- 
dolence. It tones one up to extraordinary 
feats, especially at meal times, and allures 
to such rides and rambles as we had thought 
a monopoly of the White Hills. Those 
darlings of the wood, the ferns, hide in the 
heart of the forest, and do not troop by the 
roadside as among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire. Shyest of them all, the delicate 
maidens-hair shares the inmost secret of 
the forest trees. 

These tresses of the wood-nymph shun 
the sunshine, but court the shadows, and 
love best the dry sward of little hillocks 
where the tallest oaks crowd each other in 
their way to the blue sky. On beyond the 
forest that fringes the lovely lake, lies the 
rolling prairie;—its green waves of mid- 
summer fast changing now into a sea of 
gold. Flecked with purple are the billows, 
—miles on miles of golden rod, ups and 
downs of waving spikes, while friendly as- 
ters lend their purple fringes to the mass of 
bloom. Beautiful prophets of ‘‘the melan- 
choly days”; these flowers of autumn fore- 
stall the pomp of the October woods, and 
tune the prosiest pen to rhythm. 

ELLA G. Ives. 

Geneva, Wisconsin. 


POND'S EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


ee 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. i : 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACH NW 





E, Earache euralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSIC § of all schools who are acquainted with 


Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
pe mages Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a wots, énil- 
eer Ah nm ing By. 
neects ua 8, .. Chappe 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 


skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FAR S—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
ficratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 

Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhwa, Chills, 

s, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 

relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 

ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 

Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. ; 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Wiich | azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 9S Maiden 

Lane, New York. 





OPENING 


OF 


A New Retail Carpet Store !! 
44 Washington, 130, Hanover, & 76 Union Sts., 
BOSTON. 


(Store lately occupied by Harris, Chipman & Co.) 








JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 


WILL OFFER TO 


THE PUBLIC 


SEPTEMBENR ath, 


a Full and Handsome Line of 


AMERICAN 


CARPETS. 


Made by them at the 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, PHILADELPHIA; 
COMPRISING: 


WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELLS, 


THREE PLY, EXTRA SUPERS, SUPERFINES, 
FINES, WOOL DUTCH, STAIR CARPETS, 


BEST BODY BRUSSELLS, 5 Frames............ .... 


hed edd 6066-6 ckauddd bane eneedeceseeuctseee Kens . 


VEY asec sconvcoseces 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS........ 





RUGS, MATS. &c., &c., &e. 
piadekenancstnsseacteretinn’ $1.75. Usual price $2.25. 
Usual price $3.75. 
Usual price $3.00. 
Usual price $1.40. 


EXTRA SUPERS, All Wool, New Colors, Choice Patterns....... pibesewenecevenwes %5e. Usual price $1.15. 


ys 5065500005: Cevandasvcszsedeets ccvesepeuseirin 


PED cccbcvcncecacecas 


ALL OTHER GOODS equally low, being offered at First Cost, MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


ehansaseuains ... Se. Usual price $1.00. 
75e. Usual price 9c. 
4weow37 

















A handsome line of BODY BRUSSELS at $1.50. 





“Dr. C. W. Calkins, — 


Solong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 

ractice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 

© receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m30 

G2 Preserve this notice. 

Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
eqeecess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of yo Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

Baldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston. 
12m15 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS, M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
me for GEORGE FROST & CO., —- 


Dress Reform. 





Committee Rooms. 


Miss H,. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
te" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


HEARD ~ 
THE NEWS? 
HUMAN HAIR 


At Hnormously 
Low Prices! 


Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 
Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 


at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean just what I say. I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be had elsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, as I sell only the best goods, employ onl 
experienced workmen, and I import my 8 at cas 
terms, consequently I can and will sell cheaper than 
the cheapest. I guarantee perfect satisfaction to ev- 
ery purchaser. JOHN MEDINA, 

426 Washington, corner emer — 

w36. 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 
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~ -BINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use, 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION, 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Sone in the world, and a pene winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON’S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 














Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
WNWew York Infirmary.- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


ALL KINDS OF OLD SHELL 


Taken in part payment for 
JEWELRY OR COMBS. 
WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street, 3 Stores North 
ofSummer Street, 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
Bie best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. Eight 
tA $10 Chromos given away with Home Guest, - 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Moun out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 











AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 
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Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoOoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. on 
SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street. 
A few doors from Tremont Street’ Bosto Ll. 
2 Specialty, Diseases of Women, 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long capirioncs in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 mM. to” Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf? 
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DECALCOMANI 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 

tnd besutiful art, beat post-pald for 10 cha, 
Heads, iuimale, 


100 ase’td pictures, 60 cts, They are 
neects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imi the 
ti , 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. 8 for 60 ets. ents wan y 
Address J, L. PATTEN & 162 William Street, New York,’ 


amen —= 


J.W.BUuAcKE & CO. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U.S. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAINTINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
tf31 









CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CH10a- 
eo and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MiIcHIGAN, Minnesota, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLiNors, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, Uran, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its , 


Chicago, Madison and St, Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIn- 
NEsOTA, and for Mapison, St. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 





Du.uTH and all points in the Great Northwest. Ite ° 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Ruute, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs, 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
= Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 

rains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction, 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
d 


aily. 
New York Office, No. 415 bg Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
iouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 


W. H. STENNBTT, Marvin Hvetire, 





Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chieago 
Eastern. ] 


Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 325.) 
vote of the qualified electors at a general election; | 
nor unless the same be approved by a majority of | 
those voting thereon.” 

Thus you see we have only skirmished | 
a little, and the main battle, ora series of | 
battles rather, are before us, ere we may 
expect to storm the stronghold of the army. 
One year from now will secure the first gen- 
eral election for the new State Assembly,— 
the first Tuesday in October. We plead for 
reinforcements: cavalry, artillery, infantry, 
—troops by land and sea; in short, the sin- 
ews of war in any shape or manner calcu- 
lated to carry dismay into the opposing 
ranks, in order to scatter the forces of in- 
justice and usurpation, and to place us in 
ossession of our inheritance of freedom. 
Ve need money to promote the distribution 
of Woman Suffrage papers and _ tracts. 
We need speakers who will thoroughly can- 
vass the State and present in a plain, truth- 
ful, and acceptable manner, the facts con- 
cerning the present disabilities of Woman 
before the law, and the injustice felt by a 
large and constantly augmenting number 
of this disenfranchised class. 
Axprna L. WASHBURNE, 
Corresponding Secretary Colorado Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Mrs. M. M. Evwiorr, of Minnesota, 
spoke in behalf of her State, and said it 
had not one organized Suffrage Association, 
but was largely settled by progressive peo- 
ple from the older States, who were in favor 
of Woman Suffrage. Two years ago a 
Constitutional Amendment had been adopt- 
ed by a very large majority, giving women 
Suffrage in all elections pertaining to 
schools, and making women eligible for all 
educational offices. Woman Suffrage, there- 
fore, does already exist to this extent in 
Minnesota. At first the women did not 
take part. But last April two women were 
elected upon the school-board of her city 
for the first time, and four hundred, and 
eighty-five women voted for School Direc- 
tors. Elsewhere women have begun to take 
an active part in school questions. Every- 
where women voters have received from 
men-voters the same consideration that they 
would enjoy at home, or at church. 


Mrs. J. C. McKinney, of Iowa, read the 
Iowa report as follows: 
IOWA REPORT, 


The first work done by the Iowa Associ- 
ation was the procuring of a large number 
of Suffrage papers, essays, and petitions to 
the Legislature, which were distributed by 
mail to different persons in various part of 
the State. Numerous letters were written 
by the Corresponding Secretary while ar- 
ranging for the lectures of Miss Matilda 
Hindman, a talented and experienced lec- 
turer from Pittsburgh, Penn., who was em- 
ployed and kept in the field nearly five 
months. 

Miss Hindman organized fourteen Suf- 
frage societies, held eighty meetings, fifty- 
six of which were in orthodox churches, 
and addressed at least twenty thousand per- 
sons. She delivered six lectures at the Cap- 
ital during the legislative session, giving 
one by request before the House. Mrs. Fos- 
ter, the able and popular lawyer of Clinton, 
and Miss Susan B. Anthony also did effec- 
tive work during the winter. Asthe friends 
of equal rights know, the amendment to the 
Constitution giving women the elective 
franchise after passing the House, was de- 
feated by two senatorial votes. Represen- 
tative Smith brought up the question early 
in the session, but the opponents, several of 
them lawyers, managed to have it deferred 
from time to time, alleging unconstitutional 
introduction. Finally, after a great deal of 
skirmishing, the enemies having exhausted 
every means of defeat, the bill passed, yeas 
54; nays 40. 

The opposition in the Senate was also 
persistent. Senator Woolson introduced 
the question Jan. 27, but it was there post- 
poned again and again, until nearly the close 
of the session, when it was defeated, yeas 
22, Ms 23. 

Suffrage petitions, numerously signed, 
were sent in from many counties, and were 
handed to their respective representatives. 
Gen. Given, of Polk Co., in presenting a 
petition of one thousand names, many of 
them names of men and women of superior 
culture, made a speech of great dignity, 
earnestness and logical power, which was 
worthy of the subject and of the occasion. 
An effort was made to get another bill in- 
troduced, but all labor in that direction 
proved futile. 

Many events of an encouraging nature are 
to be noted in connection with the work 
during the past year. The first event of po- 
litical importance was the message of Gov. 
C. C. Carpenter, the first Governor of Iowa 
to mention in an official paper the rights of 
the women citizens of the State. It read as 
follows: 

“The proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution adopted by your predecessors, and 
which — your sanction before bein 
submitted to the voters of the State, wil 
come before you. I venture to suggest that 
the uniform expression in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, where Woman Suffrage is a fact, is 
favorable to its continuance, and that wher- 
ever, in Europe and America, women have 
voted for school and minor officers, the in- 
fluence of their Suffrage has been benefi- 
cient; and in view of the peculiar apprepri- 
ateness of submitting this question in this 
year, 1876, when all America is celebrating 
achievements which were inspired by the 
doctrine that taxation and representation 
are of right inseparable, it would seem to 
me proper to give the people of Iowa an op- 
portunity to express their judgment upon 
the proposed amendment at the ballot box.” 

The appointments by Gov. Kirkwood of 
Miss Hayden to a clerical position, of Mrs. 
Merrill as teacher and chaplain at the State 
Penitentiary and of Miss McCowan as phy- 
sician at the State Insane Asylum, were acts 

ratefully appreciated. The admission of 
Mesdames Foster and Haddock, and Miss 
Angle, as practitioners in the State courts, 
and the licensing by the Des Moines Metho- 
dist Conference of two women to preach, 

show the advanced position women have 
taken. 
The educational status of Woman has also 





materially improved. The Legislature have 


passed an act admitting women to all educa- 
tional offices, even to the high office of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. Ten 
women are now filling the oftice of County 
Superintendent of schools, and their work 
is spoken of officially with the highest com- 
mendation. A woman, Miss Chapman, 
carried off the honors at the State Educa- 
tional Contest, and the testimony in favor 
of co-education, which prevails in all of the 
schools, is thus voiced by President Thach- 
er, of the State University, in his last report: 

“Our students govern each other. The 
two sexes exert a reciprocal influence of the 
most salutary kind, and it would be a great 
misfortune should the proportion of young 
women become so small as to render their 
presence nugatory as a means of promoting 
genuine manliness on the part of the young 
men.” 

The Iowa Lodge of Good Templars, and 
the State Temperance Convention have add- 
ed their annual indorsement of the cause, 
and the Granges are still reformatory organ- 
izations, employing a woman, Miss Garret- 
son, as their State Lecturer. 

There are many societies with large mem- 
berships which are working together harmo- 
niously, and thereare more promises of suc- 
cess in the coming Campaign than ever be- 
fore. 

Many editors of newspapers are advocates, 
and the influence of the pressin giving out- 
spoken editorials and space for Suffrage no- 
tices and reports, is gradually moulding pub- 
lic opinion in the right direction. 

All arrangements are completed for the 
Annual State Convention to be held in Des 
Moines the 19th of October, and what is 
now most needed is that all local Suffrage 
societies should report to the State Associa- 
tion and, if possible, send delegates to the 
Annual Meeting, so that there may be con- 
certed action and a definite plan of work for 
the ensuing year. 

Mary A, Work, Chairman Ex. Vom. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 28, 1876. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, of Rhode Is- 
land, made the following report: 

RHODE ISLAND REPORT. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, while tongs La monthly meetings 
through the year, circulating petitions to 
the Legislature, and, in other ways, con- 
stantly endeavoring to revolutionize the en- 
tire sentiment of the State on the question 
of Woman Suffrage, still has less progress 
to report than its friends would have de- 
sired. Our last Annual Meeting, as usual, 
drew together a large audience. Among 
our speakers from abroad was William 
Lloyd Garrison, who, in a speech of almost 
Anti-Slavery force and fervor, appeared to 
send conviction into many minds. Our 
home speakers included a clergyman of 
Providence and one of our ablest lawyers, 
and an ex-Legislator who had never stood on 
our platform before. 

As usual, our petitions went into. the 
Legislature. They were referred to the 
olleiees Committee, before whom we had 
a hearing, at which three Providence law- 
yers gave us their unqualified support and 
earnest advocacy. 

One of these men set forth in the strong- 
est light the injustice of our laws in regard 
to the property of married women and their 
non-ownership of their minor children. 

The committee made no report to the 
Legislature, and so our petitions lie over 
until the next session, when we hope for 
some evidence of progress. In the mean 
time we intend to very much increase the 
number of our petitions. 

For many years we have been begging of 
our law-makers to permit women to share 
in the management of the penal, and cor- 
rectional and charitable institutions of the 
State; we have, however, only succeeded 
in obtaining an Advisory Board of Women, 
which has been in operation for the last six 
years. 

Last Spring, a majority of these women, 
having become weary of the service in 
which they had no power to decide that any 
improvement should be made in the man- 
agement of these institutions, resigned their 
positions on this Board some of them, 
giving through the press their reasons 
therefor. When the time came for mak- 
ing the new appointments for the year, the 
Governor earnestly urged these women to 
permit him to appoint them, voluntarily 
pledging himself to recommend at the open- 
ing of the next session of the Legislature, 
that a bill shall be passed providing for the 
appointment of women on the Boards of 
management on all these prisons and re- 
formatories, with the same power and au- 
thority with which the men are invested, 
who now alone decide all questions concern- 
ing them. On this condition these women 
consented to serve on the Advisory Board 
a few months longer, with the understand- 
ing that, if the Legislature fails to make 
this important provision, their advice will 
be withdrawn, and the men will be left to 
take care of thieves, criminals and paupers 
until they are ready to ask for our help on 
terms of equality and justice. 

E.izaBETH B, CHACE, 

President Rhode Island Association. 


Mrs. Fanny B. Ames reported for Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
Mrs. Frances W. Harper made brief ad- 
dresses, aud the meeting’ adjourned to 2:30 
P. M. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The following letter was read from Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison: 

LETTER OF MR. GARRISON. 


Boston, Sept. 30th, 1875. 

DEAR Mrs. LivERMORE:—Not being able 
to attend the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association at Philad- 
elphia, allow me to offer you and such co- 
laborers as may be present, my most re- 
spectful salutations, and to congratulate 
you on the steady growth of the movement 
to abolish the absurd, proscriptive and un- 
natural distinction of sex in the matter of 
popular representation at the polls and in 
the halls of legislation. They must be 
blind indeed who do not see, by all the 
signs of the times, that the current of en- 
lightened public sentiment is setting more 
and more strongly in that direction; and it 
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is to that sentiment we must look for a 
complete recognition of rights too long dis- 
regarded, and a full bestowal of immuni- 
ties too tong monopolized in the interest of 
only one-half of the whole people. What 
is sought, in this instance, is so just and 
reasonable, so fundamental in respect to a 
government professing to derive its rightful 
existence from the consent of the governed, 
so essential to the enactment of just and 
equal laws, and so indissolubly related to 
the general safety and welfare, that no ar- 
gument can be urged against it that is not 
utterly sophistical, and therefore unworthy 
of serious consideration. Indeed, there are 
now comparatively few persons of sense or 
decency in the arena of public discussion 
who venture to reiterate the old stale objec- 
tions to political equality, irrespective of 
sex; for these have been so often and so 
effectually answered that their fresh presen- 
tation is a pretty sure proof of a weak brain, 
a thoughtless mind, an egotistical spirit, or 
a grasping desire to exercise despotic sway. 
The process of reasoning (if foolish speech 
may be thus designated) by which women 
are shown neither to need nor to be fitted 
for the possession and exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise, is just as conclusive against 
men; for by creation and destiny they are 
equal, having the same rights and interests 
to be guarded and enjoyed, and made to be 
co-workers in all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of life. There has never been a 
trial of thus working together in mutual 
respect and honor that has yet proved a 
failure, and there never will be. Every- 
where, and at all times, success has been 
lessened, defeat more certainly incurred, 
where there has been the supremacy of the 
one class, and the subjection of the other. 
“So Ged created them in his own image; 
male and female created he them,” and gave 
them ‘‘dominion over the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air,” but never man 
over Woman. Their very differences ren- 
der their blending together essential to life, 
happiness, and progress. 

As if with a great stretch of condescen- 
sion, some men say that they will be ready 
to grant this claim for equal Suffrage when- 
ever the women (meaning the great body of 
women) shall persistently signify their wish 
for it. But this is not a question of favor, 
or of numbers, but one of right; and 
whether they who are wronged cry out 
for redress or not, the wrong-doer is none 
the less bound to make it without delay. 
He, at least, is without excuse. 

Some women say they have all the rights 
they want. Their talk is foolishness, Po- 
litical non-entities, deprived of all repre- 
sentation, what are they but clay in the 
hands of the potter? Their lives, their per- 
sons, their property, their destiny, are all 
held by permission and beyond their con- 
trol. And they are satisfied! All honor to 
the increasing host of noble women who 
are not! 

Yours to secure equal rights tor all, 

Wm. Luoyp GaRRISON. 


LETTER FROM WYOMING. 
The following letter from Hon. Judge 
Kingman, of Wyoming, was read by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 


LARAMIE City, WYOMING, } 
Sept. 26th, 1876. 

I have been absent from home, attending 
Court, and have only now received your 
kind invitation to be with you at Philadel- 
phia next Monday. It is impossible for me 
to go, and I am sorry it is also too late to 
write. Icould only say, however, that we 
have no change to report in the confidence 
with which we cling to the principle of 
Woman Suffrage. Its sun will never set in 
Wyoming. Yours truly, 

J. W. KIneman. 


Mrs. Stone called attention to the tracts 
of the Association, which were for sale at 
the table of the Secretary. 

Rev. LoreENzA HAyNEs made a verbal re- 
port of the Suffrage work in Maine. 

Mrs. E. B. Durrey reported for New 
Jersey. 

Rev. Mr. Snyper of St. Louis made a 
report for Missouri. 

Mrs. A. J. Duntway reported for Ore- 
gon, Washington Territory and Idaho. 

Mrs. Saran H. Pierce, of Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Durrey, of New Jersey, made a 
spirited defence of Philadelphia against the 
alleged rudeness shown to women on the 
horse-cars, and claimed that if it existed 
it was due to the strangers in attendance on 
the Centennial, and not to the residents of 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 
of New Jersey, instanced the active pioneer 
public work of Mrs. A. J. Duniway, of 
Oregon, and of Mrs. Margaret Campbell in 
Colorado, and the vigorous physical health 
of the former, as a practical reputation of 
the theory of Woman's physical incapacity 
for labor. 

Mgs. Fanny B. Ames reported for Japan. 
She read a very brief letter from a young 
school-girl of that country, which is to be 
found in the educational department at the 
Centennial, showing that the idea of equal 
- rights for women is already implanted 
there. 

Mrs. ARMENIA 8. WuitE reported for 
New Hampshire. 

Miss Lenia E. ParripGeE spoke of the 
work done in Pennsylvania, and gave a 
very happy illustration of the difference 
between the action of men and women. 

Mr. Jonn A. Catuoun gave a brief ac- 
count of the work in Maryland. 

Mrs. DunporE of Baltimore, supple- 
mented the statement of Mr. Calhoun by a 
summary of the work done by the Equal 
Rights Society of that city, both for the 
freedmen and for the rights of women. 

Mrs. MARGARET CAMPBELL gave an in- 
teresting account of her visit to Colorado, 
and of the progressive, self-reliant activity 
of the women of that young State. 

Mrs. ELizABetTH Corr made a verbal re- 
port fpr Ohio. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, by request of Mrs. 
Austin, one of the delegates from Indiana, 
referred to the fact that the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of that State, organized thirty years 
ago, is still in vigorous existence. It is 
probably the oldest Suffrage society in the 
country. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Res- 





olutions reported the following, which were 
accepted for separate consideration. 

The American Woman Suffrage Association affirms: 
That Woman's right to vote already exists in theory 
under a government based upon the consent of the 
governed; that her right to vote implies her right to 
take part in the nomination of her representatives in 
the primary meetings of the parties, and that this 
right can be granted at any time, by the State Con- 
vention of any party, without any change of constitu- 
tion or laws. 

We therefore recommend the Suffragists of each 
State to address a memorial to every political Conven- 
tion, asking for the adoption of a resolution, ‘That 
hereafter, women who are identified in principle with 
the party, and who possess the qualifications of age 
and residence required of male voters, are invited to 
take part in its primary meetings, with an equal voice 
and vote in the nomination of candidates and the 
transaction of business.” 

Resolved, That we congratulate the National Pro- 
hibitory Reform party upon its adoption of Woman 
Suffrage in its platform, and upon the similar action 
recently taken 5 that party in several states; also 
upon the admission of women to the Prohibitory cau- 
cuses of Massachusetts by the unanimous invitation 
of its State Convention, and upon the subsequent 
nomination of the same candidates by the Woman 
Suffragists of that state. 


Resolved, That we rejoiceat the beneficent results 
of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, and at its success- 
ful establishment in the Granges, in the Good Tem- 
plar Lodges, and in other co-operative organizations. 

Wuereas, The constitution of Colorado provides 
that the question of extending Suffrage to women 
shall be submitted to the voters, therefore, 

Resolved, That the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will extend to the Association of Colorado 
all the aid possible to secure the desired result. 

A discussion took place upon the first res- 
olution. Rev. B. F. Bow es, of Philadel- 
phia, was opposed to its adoption on the 
ground that the attempt to obtain for wo- 
men a voice and vote in the party caucuses 
was unwise and impracticable. Until wo- 
men were voters no such right should be 
demanded. To do so was to begin at the 
wrong end. A caucus was and ought to be 
a conference of voters. ‘ 

Dr. Joun CAMERON, of Delaware, doubt- 
ed the propriety of the action recommended 
in the first resolution. 

Mr. BLACKWELL spoke briefly in its sup- 
port. 

Mrs, Samira, of PirrsspurG, stated that as 
a member of the Prohibition Party of Penn- 
sylvania, she had repeatedly taken part in 
the caucuses, and that the same was true 
elsewhere. 

By general consent the further discussion 
was postponed till the evening session. 

TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

The discussion on the first resolution was 
continued. Dr. Cameron, of Delaware, 
said that on a more careful consideration he 
was convinced that the action proposed was 
right, and he should votein its favor. Mrs. 
A. J. Duniway supported it by a story of 
the mice who planned to bell the cat. This 
resolution would do so. 

Mr. BLACKWELL spoke at length in favor 
of making a concerted effort to secure the 
admission of women to the nominating cau- 
cuses, and predicted the success of any par- 
ty which should adopt that measure, and all 
the resolutions were then adopted. 

Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe spoke of the 
determination which exists in the present 
age for investigating everything to its ut- 
most extent, but questioned, however, 
whether this system of investigation was 
not carried too far, when Woman Suffrage 
was refused on the ground that it was not 
known what women would do with it when 
they had it. She said that John Bright was 
opposed to Woman Suffrage, but he did not 
show any reason why it was not a good ob- 
ject. 
It was said that his opposition arose from 
the fact that. he had married a woman who 
was opposed to Woman’s Rights, and, if this 
were the case, it was an eiditional reason 
why women should work among their own 
sex in promotion of this object. One impor- 
tant feature of the British Parliament is, 
that if the men of the country are dissatis- 
fied with its action, they have the power to 
put the Government out of office, but the 
women of the country had only to sit pas- 
sively by if they are not satisfied with the 
administration. Freedom with its concom- 
itants does not promote despotism in either 
sex. The ignorant women of to-day, left in 
their ignorance, will continue to bring forth 
siavery, and to educate their children as the 
tools of despotism. It was said that ine- 
quality of property is complained of amongst 
women, but that it exists just as much 
among men. But what is complained of 
among women is not inequality of property, 
but absence of representation. 

Mrs. Howe referred in eloquent terms to 
the efforts which women could support in 
Christian life, and urged the women who 
were engaged in the movement not to con- 
fine the action to political affairs, but to 
work and strive for that higher culture 
which should be part of the attributes of the 
sex. Itis also said that women are.not a 
class, and on this ground the plea for legis- 
lation on behalf of women is resisted. The 
opponents say that representation is sought 
for women on the ground that they area 
class by themselves, and that these pretences 
are false—that women are not a separate 
class. If this argument is correct, how is it 
that political disabilities rest upon women 
exclusively? If they are not a class, how 
is it that they have a separate system of ad- 
ministration, which explicitly excludes wo- 
men from participating in government. In 
England this may seem more monstrous 
than it does here, since the English are to- 
day, not for the first time, governed by 
queen, while yet no other woman in Eng- 
land possesses any recognized political 
rights. At the conclusion the speaker was 
warmly applauded. 

The following officers were unanimously chosen: 

PRESIDENT, William Lloyd Garrison. 

Vice PRESIDENTS AT LARGE: Mary A. Livermore, 
Mass.; Mrs. Beverly Allen, Mo.; Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, R.I.; Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, Ohio.; George 
William Curtis, N. York; Margaret V. Longley, Ohio; 
Hon. A. A. Sargent, Cal.; Bishop Gilbert Haven, 
Georgia. 

CHAIRMAN Executive ComMirTes, Lucy Stone. 
— CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Julia Ward 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Henry B. Blackwell. 

RECORDING SECRETARIES, Myra Bradwell, Ills. Le- 
lia Patridge, Pa. 

TREASURER, Samuel E. Sewall, Mass. 

Ex-OFricio VicE-PREsIDENTs, Hon. Joshua Nye, 
Maine; Armenia 8. White, N. Hampshire; C. W. 
Willard, Vt.; Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Mass.; 
Elizabeth B. Chace. R. I.; Joseph Sheldon, Ct.; 
Anna C. Field, N. York; John Whitehead, N. Jersey; 
Mary Grew, Pa.; Lydia Thompson, Del.; Mrs. R. A. 
S. Jenuey, Ohio; br. Mar: . Thomas, Ind.; Mrs. 
Kate N. Doggett, Ills.; Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Mich.: 
Mrs. 8. G. Heath, Texas; Mrs. J. B. Henderson, Mo.; 
Hon. G. P. Delaplaine, Wis.; Mrs. M. M. Elliott, 





Minn,; Hon. Charles Robinson, Kansas; Martha c 
Callanan, lowa; Hon. J. W. Kingman. Wyoming: 
Mrs. A. J. Duniway, Oregon; John M. Collins, Cali. 
fornia; Dr. Alida C. Avery, Colorado. 

Executive Committee Ex-Orricto: Mrs, J. N 
Quinby, Me.; Nathaniel White, N. H.; James Hutch. 
inson, Jr..Vt.; Mrs. Harmet H. Robinson, Mass, : Mrs 
Sarah E. H. Doyle, R. L.; Sara B. Harris, Ct.? Mrs’ 
Ellen T. Brockway, N. Y.: Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, 
N.J.; John K. Wildman, Pa.; John A. Calhoun, Md.: 
Dr. John Vameron, Del.; Jennie F. Craig. West Va! 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, Ohio; Mrs. Higgins, Ky.; Martha 
N. McKay, Ind.; Mrs. D. L. R. Wardner, Tiis.: Mrs 
Rebecca N. Hazard, Mo.; Marion C. Bliss, Mich.: 
Frank Leland, Wis.; Mrs. Sarah B. Stearns, Minn.: 
Mary A. Work, Iowa; Helen M. Starrett, Kansas: 
Mrs. Henrietta Buckner, Texas; Mrs. Albina L. Wash. 
burne, Colorado; Mrs. Sarah L. Knox, Cal.; Dr. J. H 
Hayford, Wyoming; Mrs. Dr. C. B. Winslow, D. C.: 
Mrs. A. J. Duniway, Oregon. , 


Addresses were made by Rev. John Sny- 
der, of St. Louis, Lucy Stone, Mrs. A, J. 
Duniway, of Oregon, and Mrs. Livermore, 
after which the audience rose and united ip 
singing the Doxology and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES, | 


SEND TEN CENTS to L.A Elliot & Co., Fine 

Art Dealers. Boston, for ‘The Beautiful Home,” (Art 

os — ‘eae List of more than 2400 Engravings, &c.) 
lw 








Adults with Unexceptional Referen- 
ces, who desire rooms in Boston, can hear of ver 
desirable ones at the South End in a small family wit 
table board near, by addressing N. S. H., Station A, 

4w4 

“Give Woman the Ballot.®°—A new song 
by Rev. Chas. Wheeler Denison, in “THE PROHIBI. 
TION SONGSTER.” Just the thing for the cam- 
paign. Ten cents per copy; nee pt hundred. Ad- 

ress J. F, PACKARD, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Suffrage Lectures in South Boston,.—A 
course of three lectures under the auspices of the 
South Boston Woman Suffrage Club, will be given in 
the Broadway Universalist Charch. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Sept. 27. 

Col. T. w. Higginson, Oct. 11. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Oct. 25, 

Single tickets 25 cents. Course 65 cents. To begin 
at 7 3% o'clock. 

The Broadway cars pass the door of the church. 

Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CARSKADDON. 
3m33 











West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, —— 20, 1876. 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 

Nata’. T., ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 10w30 


CENTENNIAL BOARD.—Miss Anna L. Bacon 
will furnish first-class accommodations, including 
lodging, breakfast, and 6 o'clock, dinner for $2 per 
day, at 3234 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Families 
visiting the Centennial Exposition will find a com- 
fortable home. Refers to the editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 2m32 


le LET, a very desirable cottage-house of 9 rooms, 
a good stable, and a large garden with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R, station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let partly furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 

Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 





!! REDUCTION IN PRICES!! 
MUSIC BOOKS. 
The subscribers call attention to an important re- 
duction in the prices of the following prominent 

books, viz:— 
Richardson’s New Method for Piano. 

Reduced to * $3 25 
Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs, 





by Wm. H. Clarke. * $250 
Emerson’s New Method for Reed Or- 

gan, by L. O. Emerson. * $250 
Clarke’s New Method for Pianoforte, 

by Hugh A. Clarke. * $3 25 
Clark’s Improved School for Parlor 

Organ, by Huge A. Clarke. * $250 
Root’s School for Cabinet Organ, by 

Geo. F. Root. * $250 


* Increased reduction to Music Teachers and Dealers. 

“Richardson” the first and foremost of Instruction 
Books as to sales, attractive, thorough and considered 
by many to be the perfection of a ‘‘Method,” will at 
the new price (suited to the times) doubtless increase 
its large circulation. 

The other books mentioned are well-known as being 
of the best, and are very extensively used by teachers 
and pupils. 

Either book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 

C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 





DRESS REFORM ROOM 


MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 222 ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
wey Aan for GEORGE FROST & CO., —- 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY. 


You need not throw away those ribbons and ties, or 
that dress as soon as a little faded or dingy, or you are 
tired of the color, and buy new ones. It would be a 
foolish waste of money while you can so readily re- 
storethe color, or change it entirely by the use of 
Leamon’s ANILINE Dyes. One bottle of these won- 
derfully strong and brilliant Dyes will color a great 
aeny such things, and thus you can keep your money. 
Try it once. They are sold by all druggists. 4wi) 


TREES! PLANTS! BULBS! 


Immense stock? Low prices! Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, and gece nursery stock, Roses, Carnations, 
1 








and winter gomming plants. Hyacinths, Tulipe, Li- 
lacs, &c. Fall catalogues free. © F. K. PHOENIX. 
Bloomington Nursery, Ills. 4w40 





N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE . BOOTS 


—AND— 
SHOES 

Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 
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